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Blowing My Own Trumpet 

Surendra Mohanty 


A t three and half tonnes, I am the largest living being that walks the earth. 
1 * No, I am not counting those swimming beings. When you float, you can 
bloat to any size. But on land, it's a different story; your legs got to carry your 
weight and it's only so much you can grow up to. So here I am, standing ten 
feet tall on all fours, and there is none more mammoth in size than me. I am 
the Indian Elephant. 

For my bulk, I should be rather an ungainly hulk. Quite the contrary, I am 
remarkably lithe. I can run, swim and can even stand on one leg, any leg— 
fore, hind, left or right—any. Don't believe me? Go to the circus and see me 
perform. So much about my acrobatics; here's the rest of my story. When I 
say my story, I speak for of all elephantkind—singly or collectively. 

I have fought wars, many a glorious wars, alongside humans. We were 
called upon by humans to fight for them, and at the same time, against them. 
It's beyond my comprehension why mankind must wage wars against itself. 
Anyway, they roped me into their feuds. What they always forget is, it is I 
who made the difference in their struggle for whatever. 

Just the sight of a whole line of elephants standing in shining armour was 
intimidating enough for the enemy to retreat. And if that didn't work, 
trumpeting through their rank and file we created enough confusion and 
melee for any of their battle plans to succeed. Don't believe me? That's 
because your historians haven't recorded our entire story. Alexander didn't 
retreat from India, in 326 BC, merely because his men were too exhausted, 
but because he was too unnerved about facing the war elephants. He knew, if 
he pushed deeper into India, he would be battling against thousands of my 
kind. Never mind his winning streak, he was quite capable of taking on 
infantry and cavalry, but elephantry was not something he was prepared to 
face. 

And have you forgotten Hannibal? His conquests into the Roman 
territory in 218 BC? His army crossed the Alps along with elephants. Poor 
brethren of ours, the rigorous journey killed many of them. But those that 


arrived were instrumental in Hannibal's victory. The Roman army was 
overawed by the sight of such gigantic warriors. 

So, quite naturally, I am the proud possession of the royalty. I have won 
them wars and territories. Besides, who else can afford me? What's more, I 
play a role in the royalty's indulgence. I adorn regal palaces and gardens. I go 
as gift from one sovereign to another. I go hunting with the royalty on my 
back. I fearlessly tread into lion territory. Who says the lion is the king of the 
jungle? A misplaced title—I am the undisputed lord of the jungle. Don't 
believe me? Try getting a lion to trespass my territory. No sane lion will dare 
come close to my elephantine feet and huge trunk. 

To see me in all my royal resplendence, you must watch the Dussehra 
Festival at the Mysore Palace in September and October. You could also visit 
the annual festival of 'Pooram' in Kerala. That's in April. Hundreds of 
beautifully caparisoned elephants decorated in gold ornaments move in 
divine processions, swaying their trunks to the thousands of tourists that flock 
to see these festivals. 

Which other being can boast of a trunk like ours? All muscles; so strong, 
I can pick a log half my body weight with my trunk and carry it miles. Yet so 
supple, I can accept a peanut from a child's palm. I can fell trees with a mere 
shove of my trunk, and I can lift the mahout ever so delicately and place him 
on my shoulders. 

Trunk is not the only fascinating part of my body. My tusks are equally 
charming. They weigh 40 kilograms each. Some people think the ivory is 
more useful in their hands than on me. They simply take them away, 
sometimes by killing us. Now, is there any need for such brutality? These are 
just my teeth! 

Even divinity comes naturally to me. I am associated with Goddess 
Lakshmi and am considered the harbinger of wealth and good fortune. Ask 
any mahout and he will tell you how he earns his living. He depends on the 
spiritual folks who beseech my blessings and pay obeisance with money and 
food. Now, it is another thing that the food is shared by the mahout, who also 
keeps all the money. After all, I have to earn his keep. 

In the form of Airavata, I am the vehicle of Indra, the king of Gods. Lord 
Ganesha, before whom a whole world bows down its head, wears my head. 
And listen to this sad story of Ashwathama, my Grandma once told me. In the 
battle of Kurukshetra, one warring side killed an innocent elephant named 
Ashwathama just to fool the general on the opposite side into believing that 



his son (also named Ashwathama ) was dead. The tricked general, otherwise 
invincible, was so crestfallen, after hearing the news, that he was easily 
routed. I sometimes wonder on whom the trick was played—the general or 
the poor elephant! 

And one of my clans is called the white elephant—not really so white 
except for some discoloured patches of white. He is considered a priceless 
possession of the Thai royalty. So priceless, he has earned a reputation for 
ruining his master to bankruptcy! 

Among all the sports, the ones I enjoy the most are those that I play with 
humans—elephant-polo and tug-of-war. The first one is quite similar to polo 
on horseback except that we pachyderms replace the equines. The polo stick 
is proportionately longer. The second game, tug-of-war, is between men and 
me. There are countless people on one end of a rope pitted against me, singly. 
Who do you think wins? Invariably I, every time. 

You might wonder how I remember all this, from the ancient days till 
today. We elephants have a capacious memory. We remember everything, 
especially the wrongs done to us. It is said, 'women and elephants never 
forget'. Who said that?—ofcourse, a woman, Dorothy Parker. 

In the animal kingdom the ant is my best friend. People seem to take 
quite a fancy towards our alliance, possibly because of the disparity in our 
sizes. They have conjured up plenty of jokes involving us. One goes like this. 
An ant and I, being good friends, went swimming to the pool. Whenever the 
ant swam I stayed out of the pool and, similarly, when I went in to swim, he 
stayed out. Of course, the pool was big enough for both of us. Why, then, one 
of us had to stay out of the pool all the time? Because, it seems, we shared a 
single costume. Now, whoever cooked up the tale had a wicked sense of 
humour. 

There are folktales galore that glorify me. One legend is very popular. 
People often cite it to bring home a moral. Six blind men feel different parts 
of my body and each gives a different version of what I am like, depending 
on where they touched. In the words of John Godfrey Saxe: 

It was six men of Hindustan 
To learning much inclined, 

Who went to see the Elephant 
Though all of them were blind... 

The one who touched my belly concludes I am like a wall; another who 
felt my leg says I am like a pillar. To another I appear like a spear, that's 



actually my tusk; while another, from the feel of my trunk, believes I am like 
a tree. The next blind man who got up to my ear likens me to a hand fan. The 
most ridiculous observation is I am like a rope. Hey, that's only my tail! 

The moral—Don't wear blinders and jump into some conclusion. See the 
complete picture first. 

Another chronicle from the Hindu Scriptures has me caught in the jaws of 
a huge crocodile, while I am bathing in a river with my consorts. Despite my 
entire struggle, I am unable to break free. Left with no hope for survival, I 
remember the Lord and pray fervently. Lord Vishnu appears Himself and 
slays the crocodile. All I can offer Him is a lotus. Hmm! After so much 
trumpeting, I learn my lesson in humility. 

The author teaches English at the KIIT 
International School, Bhubaneshwar 



Holi, the Elephant 

Brijendra Singh 


r P he spoor showed that she had come from the Paterpani area, in the core 
^ zone of the Corbett National Park, carrying her dead calf all the way with 
her. This was evident from the drag, which appeared on occasion, when the 
elephant cow had become tired, with the heavy load hoisted in her mouth, 
and had lowered it to the ground, to rest. The wildlife coordination committee 
meeting between the states of Uttarakhand and Uttar Pradesh, that I was to 
have chaired at Amangarh, had been postponed, but since I was in the area I 
chose to spend a few days at Dhikala. It was 8 February 2009, and with some 
free time on hand, I asked the Range Officer Karmiyal to get Bare Bhai, the 
mahout to saddle Sona Kali, the wonderful elephant, that I had been 
instrumental in saving from tramping and scorching her sensitive feet on the 
blistering hot streets of Delhi. She was donated to the Corbett Park through a 
kind and concerned NGO. We were going to look for Jinx, the great- 
grandson of the famous Dhitoo, who now, happened to be the prime male 
tiger in the Dhikala area. 

It was late evening, a most beautiful time to be sitting on the Dhikala 
Tower, or below it, on the Sambar road, like we were, on elephant back. 
Many chital alarm calls could be heard near the Hathi Bata and a number of 
tourists, already aware of the calls, sat in their vehicles, waiting for a tiger to 
cross the Ramganga river, always a thrilling and unforgettable sight. Today, 
the tiger was unlikely to oblige anyone. Perhaps he was lying up with a kill, 
or for 'tigerish' reasons of his own, chose to stay out of sight. Decades of 
jungle experience tells us that in the forest nothing can be taken for granted. 
And just when you think you know it all—the jungle proves you wrong. The 
tiger did not cross the river. 

Since we were already across the river, I nudged Bare Bhai, to check out 
a group of 14 elephants on our near side. The pachyderms had formed a 
wagon-wheel and were surprisingly quiet, even the young ones were 
extraordinarily inactive and not up to their usual pranks. This was strange. As 
we got a bit closer, through my binoculars I could see the matriarch fondling 


'Holi,' a younger cow with a hole in her left ear. This in all probability had 
been punched out by a bullet in the Kandi area on the periphery of the park 
where she had been crop raiding a few monsoons ago. That the bullet had 
missed her head or other vitals had been a matter of sheer luck. 

The matriarch of the elephant herd, who was bigger and taller than Holi, 
showed no interest at all in her own little calf at her heels but continued to 
caress and say something to the younger cow. Not by infra-sound, with which 
they normally communicate, but by the more endearing expression of touch. 
The tip of her trunk wandered to Holi's wet eyes and then into her mouth and 
then along the length of the trunk. This expression and ceaseless caressing 
and fondling and the body language itself, as we were to find out later, was 
her way of consoling the younger cow—perhaps, even more touching and 
humane, than what we humans are capable of, in times of bereavement. As 
our elephant closed, we saw that the elephants were standing over a very 
young, dead, male elephant calf. How the little calf had died is any one's 
guess—but, he had died a few days after birth, as my experience and that of 
the seasoned mahouts accompanying me told us. The herd now moved off a 
bit and waited for Holi who remained rooted to the spot. It must have been 
the inaudible infra-sound call of the matriarch, unheard by us, that finally 
made her turn and follow the other elephants for a bit before stopping and 
standing absolutely still. It was obvious to us that she was thinking and after 
contemplating for a while longer she abruptly pirouetted, strode back 
purposefully to the dead calf, bent her head down to the ground, picked up 
the baby with her mouth, turned around and walked back to the waiting 
elephants and soon, the great elephant silhouettes faded into the darkness of 
the advancing night. Unbelievable! What we had just witnessed was just 
incredible. In decades of being with elephants, never, in my experience had I 
witnessed such an occurrence. It was touching, heartbreaking and sad. One 
could just not fathom this magnitude of attachment displayed between a 
mother and her dead baby. I had seen a rhesus monkey mother carry her dead 
baby around, but that was not uncommon. This, on the other hand, was 
something else. I had been privy to an extraordinary event. With heavy hearts 
and sympathy for Holi, we returned, to camp. 

On 9 February 2009, early in the morning, I decided to catch up with the 
elephant herd again and see what Holi had done with her dead calf. This time, 
mounted on Pavan Pari with Namdar her mahout, we were attracted by 
elephants 'bell-o-roaring' in the early dawn, somewhere near the Phulai 



watchtower. Tiger, we thought. Perhaps, a tiger had followed the herd and 
was trying to snatch the dead elephant baby away from the mother. Namdar 
goaded Pavan Pari on and soon we saw the elephants again, wagon-wheeled. 
The cause of the disturbance this time was a large male tusker that had come 
to check out the herd, to see if there was a cow in season. He soon lost 
interest in them and wandered off. We could still see the dead baby at Holi's 
feet and the matriarch comforting and caressing the younger cow and soon 
the scene of the previous evening was repeated. The herd moved off and Holi 
picked up the dead calf with her mouth and carried it away. Not wanting to 
disturb the already perturbed elephants we left them alone. This, surely is 
Kali Yug, as foretold by our ancient epics. Strange things will happen, the 
world will turn topsy-turvy. For us in the jungle even stranger things were 
happening. An elephant wandering around with her dead calf—unheard of. A 
tourist the other day had seen a pair of yellow-throated martens kill and eat a 
langur monkey and even filmed the event. 

A labourer had been possessed by the spirit which lives in Phulai. A 
completely normal man the day before, he had gone totally crazy in the night 
and after fighting off eight men at the watchtower had run away into the 
darkness and there was no trace of him. This was very worrying, as he could 
have been killed by a tiger or an elephant (and then an animal, would have to 
be unnecessarily destroyed). He needed to be located at once. The director of 
the park, Vinod Singhal had arrived and we decided to comb the whole area 
for the missing man. The entire day was devoted to the search, but the man 
was not found and we could only hope for the best and prayed that he had 
wandered off home. But all this time, I could not help wondering, what Holi 
and the elephants were doing. 

On the morning of 10 February, I decided to go and look for Holi again. 
This event had upset us a great deal, even the seasoned mahouts and the 
Range Officer. How would it affect the other elephants in the herd? Would 
the other babies be more vulnerable to tigers, as the herd's movement had 
slowed and was restricted? Would Holi starve herself to death? She had not 
eaten since we had seen her. Should we try and take the dead baby away to 
lessen the trauma it was causing her and the herd? These were the questions 
we asked ourselves. We caught up with the elephants again and they behaved 
in exactly the same manner as they had done before. Holi would not give up 
the dead calf, the matriarch continued to comfort her and we decided to leave 
them alone and see what nature would hold in store for the elephants, in the 



following days. It rained very heavily that night, the skies had burst out as 
never before. Rain, bringing new life and hope, poured into the parched 
jungle which was tinder-dry as the winter rains had failed. In the morning the 
sun came up but there was no trace of Holi and the elephant herd. There was 
water everywhere. It seemed, that the heavens too had wept for Holi and her 
dead calf. 

The author is an Honorary Wildlife Warden at 

Corbett National Park 



Toomai of the Elephants 

Rudyard Kipling 


I will remember what I was. I am sick of rope and chain, 

I will remember my old strength and all my forest affairs. 

I will not sell my back to man for a bundle of sugarcane, 

I will go out to my own kind, and the wood-folk in their lairs. 

I will go out until the day, until the morning break, 

Out to the winds' untainted kiss, the waters' clean caress: 

I will forget my ankle-ring and snap my picket-stake, 

I will revisit my lost loves, and playmates masterless! 

TS~ ala Nag, which means Black Snake, had served the Indian government in 
i. v ever y wa y an elephant could serve it for forty-seven years, and as he 
was fully twenty years old when he was caught, that makes him nearly 
seventy—a ripe age for an elephant. He remembered pushing, with a big 
leather pad on his forehead, at a gun stuck in deep mud, and that was before 
the Afghan War of 1842, and he had not then come to his full strength. His 
mother, Radha Pyari—Radha, the darling—who had been caught in the same 
drive with Kala Nag, told him, before his little milk-tusks had dropped out, 
that elephants who were afraid always got hurt; and Kala Nag knew that the 
advice was good, for the first time that he saw a shell burst he backed, 
screaming, into a stand of piled rifles, and the bayonets pricked him in all his 
softest places. So, before he was twenty-five he gave up being afraid, and he 
was the best-loved and the best-looked-after elephant in the service of the 
Government of India. He had carried tents, twelve hundred pounds' weight of 
tents, on the march in Upper India; he had been hoisted into a ship at the end 
of a steam-crane and taken for days across the water, and made to carry a 
mortar on his back in a strange and rocky country very far from India, and 
had seen the Emperor Theodore lying dead in Magdala, and had come back 
again in the steamer, entitled, so the soldiers said, to the Abyssinian War 
Medal. He had seen his fellow-elephants die of cold and epilepsy and 


starvation and sunstroke up at a place called Ali Masjid, ten years later; and 
afterwards he had been sent down thousands of miles south to haul and pile 
big baulks of teak in the timber-yards at Moulmein. There, he had half-killed 
an insubordinate young elephant who was shirking his fair share of the work. 

After that he was taken off timber-hauling, and employed, with a few 
score of other elephants who were trained to the business, in helping to catch 
wild elephants among the Garo hills. Elephants are very strictly preserved by 
the Indian government. There is one whole department which does nothing 
else but hunt for them, and catch them, and break them in, and send them up 
and down the country as they are needed for work. 

Kala Nag stood ten fair feet at the shoulders, and his tusks had been cut 
off short at five feet, and bound round the ends, to prevent them from 
splitting, with bands of copper; but he could do more with those stumps than 
any untrained elephant could do with the real sharpened ones. 

When, after weeks and weeks of cautious driving of scattered elephants 
across the hills, the forty or fifty wild monsters were driven into the last 
stockade, and the big drop-gate, made of tree-trunks lashed together, jarred 
down behind them, Kala Nag, at the word of command, would go into that 
flaring, trumpeting pandemonium (generally at night, when the flicker of the 
torches made it difficult to judge distances), and, picking out the biggest and 
wildest tusker of the mob, would hammer him and hustle him into quiet while 
the men on the backs of the other elephants roped and tied the smaller ones. 

There was nothing in the way of fighting that Kala Nag, the old wise 
Black Snake, did not know, for he had stood up more than once in his time to 
the charge of the wounded tiger, and, curling up his soft trunk to be out of 
harm's way, had knocked the springing brute sideways in mid-air with a 
quick sickle-cut of his head, that he had invented all by himself; had knocked 
him over, and kneeled upon him with his huge knees till the life went out 
with a gasp and a howl, and there was only a fluffy striped thing on the 
ground for Kala Nag to pull by the tail. 

'Yes,' said Big Toomai, his driver, the son of Black Toomai who had 
taken him to Abyssinia, and grandson of Toomai of the Elephants who had 
seen him caught, 'there is nothing that the Black Snake fears except me. He 
has seen three generations of us feed him and groom him, and he will live to 
see four.' 

'He is afraid of me also,' said Little Toomai, standing up to his full height 
of four feet, with only one rag upon him. He was ten years old, the eldest son 



of Big Toomai, and, according to custom, he would lake his father's place on 
Kala Nag's neck when he grew up, and would handle the heavy iron ankus, 
the elephant-goad that had been worn smooth by his father, and his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather. He knew what he was talking of; for 
he had been born under Kala Nag's shadow, had played with the end of his 
trunk before he could walk, had taken him down to water as soon as he could 
walk, and Kala Nag would no more have dreamed of disobeying his shrill 
little orders than he would have dreamed of killing him on that day when Big 
Toomai carried the little brown baby under Kala Nag's tusks, and told him to 
salute his master that was to be. 

'Yes,' said Little Toomai, 'he is afraid of me,' and he took long strides up 
to Kala Nag, called him a fat old pig, and made him lift up his feet one after 
the other. 

'Wah!' said Little Toomai, 'thou art a big elephant,' and he wagged his 
fluffy head, quoting his father. 'The Government may pay for elephants, but 
they belong to us mahouts. When thou art old, Kala Nag, there will come 
some rich Rajah, and he will buy thee from the Government, on account of 
thy size and thy manners, and then thou wilt have nothing to do but to carry 
gold earrings in thy ears, and a gold howdah on thy back, and a red cloth 
covered with gold on thy sides, and walk at the head of the processions of the 
King. Then, I shall sit on thy neck, O Kala Nag, with a silver ankus, and men 
will run before us with golden sticks, crying, 'Room for the King's elephant!' 
That will be good, Kala Nag, but not so good as this hunting in the jungles.' 

'Umph!' said Big Toomai. 'Thou art a boy, and as wild as a buffalo-calf. 
This running up and down among the hills is not the best Government 
service. I am getting old, and I do not love wild elephants. Give me brick 
elephant-lines, one stall to each elephant, and big stumps to tie them to 
safely, and flat, broad roads to exercise upon, instead of this come-and-go 
camping. Aha, the Cawnpore barracks were good. There was a bazaar close 
by, and only three hours' work a day.' 

Little Toomai remembered the Cawnpore elephant-lines and said nothing. 
He very much preferred the camp life, and hated those broad, flat roads, with 
the daily grubbing for grass in the forage-reserve, and the long hours when 
there was nothing to do except to watch Kala Nag fidgeting in his pickets. 

What Little Toomai liked was the scramble up bridle-paths that only an 
elephant could take; the dip into the valley below; the glimpses of the wild 
elephants browsing miles away; the rush of the frightened pig and peacock 



under Kala Nag's feet; the blinding warm rains, when all the hills and valleys 
smoked; the beautiful misty mornings when nobody knew where they would 
camp that night; the steady, cautious drive of the wild elephants, and the mad 
rush and blaze and hullabaloo of the last night's drive, when the elephants 
poured into the stockade like boulders in a landslide, found that they could 
not get out, and flung themselves at the heavy posts only to be driven back by 
yells and flaring torches and volleys of blank cartridge. 

Even a little boy could be of use there, and Toomai was as useful as three 
boys. He would get his torch and wave it, and yell with the best. But the 
really good time came when the driving out began, and the Keddah —that is, 
the stockade—looked like a picture of the end of the world, and men had to 
make signs to one another, because they could not hear themselves speak. 
Then, Little Toomai would climb up to the top of one of the quivering 
stockade-posts, his sun-bleached brown hair flying loose all over his 
shoulders, and he looking like a goblin in the torch-light; and as soon as there 
was a lull you could hear his high-pitched yells of encouragement to Kala 
Nag, above the trumpeting and crashing, and snapping of ropes, and groans 
of the tethered elephants. 'Mail, mail, Kala Nag! (Go on, go on, Black 
Snake!) Dant do! (Give him the tusk!) Somalo! Somalo! (Careful, careful!) 
Maro! Maro! (Hit him, hit him!) Mind the post! Arre! Arre! Hai! Yai! Kya-a- 
ah!' he would shout, and the big fight between Kala Nag and the wild 
elephant would sway to and fro across the Keddah, and the old elephant- 
catchers would wipe the sweat out of their eyes, and find time to nod to Little 
Toomai wriggling with joy on the top of the posts. 

He did more than wriggle. One night, he slid down from the post and 
slipped in between the elephants, and threw up the loose end of a rope, which 
had dropped, to a driver who was trying to get a purchase on the leg of a 
kicking young calf (calves always give more trouble than full-grown 
animals). Kala Nag saw him, caught him in his trunk, and handed him up to 
Big Toomai, who slapped him then and there, and put him back on the post. 

Next morning he gave him a scolding, and said: 'Are not good brick 
elephant-lines and a little tent-carrying enough, that thou must needs go 
elephant-catching on thy own account, little worthless? Now those foolish 
hunters, whose pay is less than my pay, have spoken to Petersen Sahib of the 
matter.' Little Toomai was frightened. He did not know much of white men, 
but Petersen Sahib was the greatest white man in the world to him. He was 
the head of all the Keddah operations—the man who caught all the elephants 



for the Government of India, and who knew more about the ways of 
elephants than any living man. 

'What. . . what will happen?' said Little Toomai. 

'Happen! the worst that can happen. Petersen Sahib is a madman. Else, 
why should he go hunting these wild devils? He may even require thee to be 
an elephant-catcher, to sleep anywhere in these fever-filled jungles, and at 
last to be trampled to death in the Keddah. It is well that this nonsense ends 
safely. Next week the catching is over, and we of the plains are sent back to 
our stations. Then, we will march on smooth roads, and forget all this 
hunting. But, son, I am angry that thou shouldst meddle in the business that 
belongs to these dirty Assamese jungle-folk. Kala Nag will obey none but 
me, so I must go with him into the Keddah; but he is only a fighting elephant, 
and he does not help to rope them. So, I sit at my ease, as befits a mahout,— 
not a mere hunter,—a mahout, I say, and a man who gets a pension at the end 
of his service. Is the family of Toomai of the Elephants to be trodden 
underfoot in the dirt of a Keddah? Bad one! Wicked one! Worthless son! Go 
and wash Kala Nag and attend to his ears, and see that there are no thorns in 
his feet; or else Petersen Sahib will surely catch thee and make thee a wild 
hunter—a follower of elephants' foot-tracks, a jungle-bear. Bah! Shame! Go!' 

Little Toomai went off without saying a word, but he told Kala Nag all 
his grievances while he was examining his feet. 'No matter,' said Little 
Toomai, turning up the fringe of Kala Nag's huge right ear. 'They have said 
my name to Petersen Sahib, and perhaps—and perhaps—and perhaps—who 
knows? Hai! That is a big thorn that I have pulled out!' 

The next few days were spent in getting the elephants together, in 
walking the newly caught wild elephants up and down between a couple of 
tame ones, to prevent them from giving too much trouble on the downward 
march to the plains, and in taking stock of the blankets and ropes and things 
that had been worn out or lost in the forest. 

Petersen Sahib came in on his clever she-elephant Pudmini. He had been 
paying off other camps among the hills, for the season was coming to an end, 
and there was a native clerk sitting at a table under a tree to pay the drivers 
their wages. As each man was paid he went back to his elephant, and joined 
the line that stood ready to start. The catchers, and hunters, and beaters, the 
men of the regular Keddah, who stayed in the jungle year in and year out, sat 
on the backs of the elephants that belonged to Petersen Sahib's permanent 
force, or leaned against the trees with their guns across their arms, and made 



fun of the drivers who were going away, and laughed when the newly caught 
elephants broke the line and ran about. 

Big Toomai went up to the clerk with Little Toomai behind him, and 
Machua Appa, the head-tracker, said in an undertone to a friend of his, 'There 
goes one piece of good elephant-stuff at least. 'Tis a pity to send that young 
jungle-cock to moult in the plains.' 

Now Petersen Sahib had ears all over him, as a man must have who 
listens to the most silent of all living things—the wild elephant. He turned 
where he was lying all along on Pudmini's back, and said, 'What is that? I did 
not know of a man among the plains—drivers who had wit enough to rope 
even a dead elephant.' 

'This is not a man, but a boy. He went into the Keddah at the last drive, 
and threw Barmao there the rope when we were trying to get that young calf 
with the blotch on his shoulder away from his mother.' 

Machua Appa pointed at Little Toomai, and Petersen Sahib looked, and 
Little Toomai bowed to the earth. 

'He threw a rope? He is smaller than a picket-pin. Little one, what is thy 
name?' said Petersen Sahib. 

Little Toomai was too frightened to speak, but Kala Nag was behind him, 
and Toomai made a sign with his hand, and the elephant caught him up in his 
trunk and held him level with Pudmini's forehead, in front of the great 
Petersen Sahib. Then, Little Toomai covered his face with his hands, for he 
was only a child, and except where elephants were concerned, he was just as 
bashful as a child could be. 

'Oho!' said Petersen Sahib, smiling underneath his moustache, 'and why 
didst thou teach thy elephant that trick? Was it to help thee steal green corn 
from the roofs of the houses when the ears are put out to dry?' 

'Not green corn, Protector of the Poor—melons,' said Little Toomai, and 
all the men sitting about broke into a roar of laughter. Most of them had 
taught their elephants that trick when they were boys. Little Toomai was 
hanging eight feet up in the air, and he wished very much that he were eight 
feet under ground. 

'He is Toomai, my son. Sahib,' said Big Toomai, scowling. 'He is a very 
bad boy, and he will end in a jail. Sahib.' 

'Of that I have my doubts,' said Petersen Sahib. 'A boy who can face a full 
Keddah at his age does not end up in jails. See, little one, here are four annas 
to spend in sweetmeats because thou hast a little head under that great thatch 



of hair. In time thou mayest become a hunter, too.' Big Toomai scowled more 
than ever. 'Remember, though, that Keddahs are not good for children to play 
in,' Petersen Sahib went on. 

'Must I never go there. Sahib?' asked Little Toomai, with a big gasp. 

'Yes.' Petersen Sahib smiled again. 'When thou hast seen the elephants 
dance. That is the proper time. Come to me when thou hast seen the elephants 
dance, and then I will let thee go into all the Keddahs.' 

There was another roar of laughter, for that is an old joke among 
elephant-catchers, and it means just never. There are great cleared flat places 
hidden away in the forests that are called elephants' ball-rooms, but even 
these are only found by accident, and no man has ever seen the elephants 
dance. When a driver boasts of his skill and bravery the other drivers say, 
'And when didst thou see the elephants dance?' 

Kala Nag put Little Toomai down, and he bowed to the earth again and 
went away with his father, and gave the silver four -anna piece to his mother, 
who was nursing his baby brother, and they all were put on Kala Nag's back, 
and the line of grunting, squealing elephants rolled down the hill-path to the 
plains. It was a very lively march on account of the new elephants, who gave 
trouble at every ford, and who needed coaxing or beating every other minute. 

Big Toomai prodded Kala Nag spitefully, for he was very angry, but 
Little Toomai was too happy to speak. Petersen Sahib had noticed him, and 
given him money, so he felt as a private soldier would feel if he had been 
called out of the ranks and praised by his commander-in-chief. 

'What did Petersen Sahib mean by the elephant-dance?' he said, at last, 
softly to his mother. 

Big Toomai heard him and grunted. 'That thou shouldst never be one of 
these hill-buffaloes of trackers. That was what he meant. Oh, you in front, 
what is blocking the way?' 

An Assamese driver, two or three elephants ahead, turned round angrily, 
crying: 'Bring up Kala Nag, and knock this youngster of mine into good 
behaviour. Why should Petersen Sahib have chosen me to go down with you 
donkeys of the rice-fields? Lay your beast alongside, Toomai, and let him 
prod with his tusks. By all the Gods of the Hills, these new elephants are 
possessed, or else they can smell their companions in the jungle.' 

Kala Nag hit the new elephant in the ribs and knocked the wind out of 
him, as Big Toomai said, 'We have swept the hills of wild elephants at the 
last catch. It is only your carelessness in driving. Must I keep order along the 



whole line?' 

'Hear him!' said the other driver. We have swept the hills! Ho! ho! You 
are very wise, you plains-people. Anyone but a mud-head who never saw the 
jungle would know that they know that the drives are ended for the season. 
Therefore, all the wild elephants tonight will—but why should I waste 
wisdom on a river-turtle?' 

'What will they do?' Little Toomai called out. 

'Ohe, little one. Art thou there? Well, I will tell thee, for thou hast a cool 
head. They will dance, and it behoves thy father, who has swept all the hills 
of all the elephants, to double-chain his pickets tonight.' 

'What talk is this?' said Big Toomai. 'For forty years, father and son, we 
have tended elephants, and we have never heard such moonshine about 
dances.' 

'Yes; but a plains-man who lives in a hut knows only the four walls of his 
hut. Well, leave thy elephants unshackled tonight and see what comes; as for 
their dancing, I have seen the place where— Bapree-Bap! how many 
windings has the Dihang River? Here is another ford, and we must swim the 
calves. Stop still, you behind there.' 

And in this way, talking and wrangling and splashing through the rivers, 
they made their first march to a sort of receiving-camp for the new elephants; 
but they lost their tempers long before they got there. 

Then, the elephants were chained by their hind legs to their big stumps of 
pickets, and extra ropes were fitted to the new elephants, and the fodder was 
piled before them, and the hill-drivers went back to Petersen Sahib through 
the afternoon light, telling the plains-drivers to be extra careful that night, and 
laughing when the plains-drivers asked the reason. 

Little Toomai attended to Kala Nag's supper, and as evening fell 
wandered through the camp, unspeakably happy, in search of a tom-tom. 
When an Indian child's heart is full, he does not run about and make a noise 
in an irregular fashion. He sits down to a sort of revel all by himself. And 
Little Toomai had been spoken to by Petersen Sahib! If he had not found 
what he wanted, I believe he would have burst. But the sweetmeat-seller in 
the camp lent him a little tom-tom—a drum beaten with the flat of the hand— 
and he sat down, cross-legged, before Kala Nag as the stars began to come 
out, the tom-tom in his lap, and he thumped and he thumped and he thumped, 
and the more he thought of the great honour that had been done to him, the 
more he thumped, all alone among the elephant-fodder. There was no tune 



and no words, but the thumping made him happy. 

The new elephants strained at their ropes, and squealed and trumpeted 
from time to time, and he could hear his mother in the camp hut putting his 
small brother to sleep with an old, old song about the great God Shiv, who 
once told all the animals what they should eat. It is a very soothing lullaby, 
and the first verse says: 

Shiv, who poured the harvest and made the winds to blow, 

Sitting at the doorways of a day of long ago. 

Gave to each his portion, food and toil and fate, 

From the King upon the guddee to the Beggar at the gate. 

All things made he—Shiva the Preserver. 

Mahadeo! Mahadeo! He made all ,— 

Thorn for the camel, fodder for the kine. 

And mother's heart for sleepy head, O little son of mine! 

Little Toomai came in with a joyous tunk-a-tunk at the end of each verse, till 
he felt sleepy and stretched himself on the fodder at Kala Nag's side. 

At last, the elephants began to lie down one after another, as is their 
custom, till only Kala Nag at the right of the line was left standing up; and he 
rocked slowly from side-to-side, his ears put forward to listen to the night 
wind as it blew very slowly across the hills. The air was full of all the night 
noises that, taken together, make one big silence—the click of one bamboo- 
stem against the other, the rustle of something alive in the undergrowth, the 
scratch and squawk of a half-waked bird (birds are awake in the night much 
more often than we imagine), and the fall of water ever so far away. Little 
Toomai slept for some time, and when he waked it was brilliant moonlight, 
and Kala Nag was still standing up with his ears cocked. Little Toomai 
turned, rustling in the fodder, and watched the curve of his big back against 
half the stars in heaven; and while he watched he heard, so far away that it 
sounded no more than a pinhole of noise pricked through the stillness, the 
'hoot-toot' of a wild elephant. 

All the elephants in the lines jumped up as if they had been shot, and their 
grunts at last waked the sleeping mahouts, and they came out and drove in the 
picket-pegs with big mallets, and tightened this rope and knotted that till all 
was quiet. One new elephant had nearly grubbed up his picket, and Big 
Toomai took off Kala Nag's leg-chain and shackled that elephant fore-foot to 
hind-foot, but slipped a loop of grass-string round Kala Nag's leg, and told 



him to remember that he was tied fast. He knew that he and his father and his 
grandfather had done the very same thing hundreds of times before. Kala Nag 
did not answer to the order by gurgling, as he usually did. He stood still, 
looking out across the moonlight, his head a little raised, and his ears spread 
like fans, up to the great folds of the Garo Hills. 

'Look to him if he grows restless in the night,' said Big Toomai to Little 
Toomai, and he went into the hut and slept. Little Toomai was just going to 
sleep, too, when he heard the coir string snap with a little 'tang,' and Kala Nag 
rolled out of his pickets as slowly and as silently as a cloud rolls out of the 
mouth of a valley. Little Toomai pattered after him, barefooted, down the 
road in the moonlight, calling under his breath, 'Kala Nag! Kala Nag! Take 
me with you, O Kala Nag!' The elephant turned without a sound, took three 
strides back to the boy in the moonlight, put down his trunk, swung him up to 
his neck, and almost before Little Toomai had settled his knees slipped into 
the forest. 

There was one blast of furious trumpeting from the lines, and then the 
silence shut down on everything, and Kala Nag began to move. Sometimes, a 
tuft of high grass washed along his sides as a wave washes along the sides of 
a ship, and sometimes a cluster of wild-pepper vines would scrape along his 
back, or a bamboo would creak where his shoulder touched it; but between 
those times he moved absolutely without any sound, drifting through the 
thick Garo forest as though it had been smoke. He was going uphill, but 
though Little Toomai watched the stars in the rifts of the trees, he could not 
tell in what direction. 

Then, Kala Nag reached the crest of the ascent and stopped for a minute, 
and Little Toomai could see the tops of the trees lying all speckled and furry 
under the moonlight for miles and miles, and the blue-white mist over the 
river in the hollow. Toomai leaned forward and looked, and he felt that the 
forest was awake below him—awake and alive and crowded. A big brown 
fruit-eating bat brushed past his ear; a porcupine's quills rattled in the thicket; 
and in the darkness between the tree-stems he heard a hog-bear digging hard 
in the moist, warm earth, and snuffing as it digged. 

Then, the branches closed over his head again, and Kala Nag began to go 
slowly down into the valley—not quietly this time, but as a runaway gun 
goes down a steep bank—in one rush. The huge limbs moved as steadily as 
pistons, eight feet to each stride, and the wrinkled skin of the elbow-points 
rustled. The undergrowth on either side of him ripped with a noise like torn 



canvas, and the saplings that he heaved away right and left with his shoulders 
sprang back again, and banged him on the flank, and great trails of creepers, 
all matted together, hung from his tusks as he threw his head from side-to- 
side and ploughed out his pathway. Then, Little Toomai laid himself down 
close to the great neck, lest a swinging bough should sweep him to the 
ground, and he wished that he were back in the lines again. 

The grass began to get squashy, and Kala Nag's feet sucked and 
squelched as he put them down, and the night mist at the bottom of the valley 
chilled Little Toomai. There was a splash and a trample, and the rush of 
running water, and Kala Nag strode through the bed of a river, feeling his 
way at each step. Above the noise of the water, as it swirled round the 
elephant's legs. Little Toomai could hear more splashing and some 
trumpeting both up stream and down—great grunts and angry snortings, and 
all the mist about him seemed to be full of rolling, wavy shadows. 

AH' he said, half-aloud, his teeth chattering. 'The elephant-folk are out 
tonight. It is the dance, then.' 

Kala Nag swashed out of the water, blew his trunk clear, and began 
another climb; but this time he was not alone, and he had not to make his 
path. That was made already, six feet wide, in front of him, where the bent 
jungle-grass was trying to recover itself and stand up. Many elephants must 
have gone that way only a few minutes before. Little Toomai looked back, 
and behind him a great wild tusker, with his little pig's eyes glowing like hot 
coals, was just lifting himself out of the misty river. Then the trees closed up 
again, and they went on and up, with trumpetings and crashings, and the 
sound of breaking branches on every side of them. 

At last, Kala Nag stood still between two tree-trunks at the very top of the 
hill . They were part of a circle of trees that grew round an irregular space of 
some three or four acres, and in all that space, as Little Toomai could see, the 
ground had been trampled down as hard as a brick floor. Some trees grew in 
the centre of the clearing, but their bark was rubbed away, and the white 
wood beneath showed all shiny and polished in the patches of moonlight. 
There were creepers hanging from the upper branches, and the bells of the 
flowers of the creepers, great waxy white things like convolvuluses, hung 
down fast asleep; but within the limits of the clearing there was not a single 
blade of green—nothing but the trampled earth. 

The moonlight showed it all iron-grey, except where some elephants 
stood upon it, and their shadows were inky black. Little Toomai looked, 



holding his breath, with his eyes starting out of his head, and as he looked, 
more and more and more elephants swung out into the open from between the 
tree-trunks. Little Toomai could count only up to ten, and he counted again 
and again on his fingers till he lost count of the tens, and his head began to 
swim. Outside the clearing he could hear them crashing in the undergrowth as 
they worked their way up the hillside; but as soon as they were within the 
circle of the tree-trunks they moved like ghosts. 

There were white-tusked wild males, with fallen leaves and nuts and 
twigs lying in the wrinkles of their necks and the folds of their ears; fat, slow¬ 
footed she-elephants, with restless little pinky-black calves only three or four 
feet high running under their stomachs; young elephants with their tusks just 
beginning to show, and very proud of them; lanky, scraggy old-maid 
elephants, with their hollow, anxious faces, and trunks like rough bark; 
savage old bull-elephants, scarred from shoulder to flank with great weals 
and cuts of bygone fights, and the caked dirt of their solitary mud-baths 
dropping from their shoulders; and there was one with a broken tusk and the 
marks of the full-stroke, the terrible drawing scrape, of a tiger's claws on his 
side. 

They were standing head to head, or walking to and fro across the ground 
in couples, or rocking and swaying all by themselves— scores and scores of 
elephants. 

Toomai knew that, so long as he lay still on Kala Nag's neck, nothing 
would happen to him; for even in the rush and scramble of a Keddah-drive a 
wild elephant does not reach up with his trunk and drag a man off the neck of 
a tame elephant; and these elephants were not thinking of men that night. 
Once they started and put their ears forward when they heard the chinking of 
a leg-iron in the forest, but it was Pudmini, Petersen Sahib's pet elephant, her 
chain snapped short off, grunting, snuffling up the hillside. She must have 
broken her pickets, and come straight from Petersen Sahib's camp; and Little 
Toomai saw another elephant, one that he did not know, with deep rope-galls 
on his back and breast. He, too, must have run away from some camp in the 
hills about. 

At last, there was no sound of any more elephants moving in the forest, 
and Kala Nag rolled out from his station between the trees and went into the 
middle of the crowd, clucking and gurgling, and all the elephants began to 
talk in their own tongue, and to move about. 

Still lying down, Little Toomai looked down upon scores and scores of 



broad backs, and wagging ears, and tossing trunks, and little rolling eyes. He 
heard the click of tusks as they crossed other tusks by accident, and the dry 
rustle of trunks twined together, and the chafing of enormous sides and 
shoulders in the crowd, and the incessant flick and hissh of the great tails. 
Then, a cloud came over the moon, and he sat in black darkness; but the 
quiet, steady hustling and pushing and gurgling went on just the same. He 
knew that there were elephants all around Kala Nag, and that there was no 
chance of backing him out of the assembly; so he set his teeth and shivered. 
In a Keddah at least there was torchlight and shouting, but here he was all 
alone in the dark, and once a trunk came up and touched him on the knee. 

Then an elephant trumpeted, and they all took it up for five or ten terrible 
seconds. The dew from the trees above spattered down like rain on the 
unseen backs, and a dull booming noise began, not very loud at first, and 
Little Toomai could not tell what it was; but it grew and grew, and Kala Nag 
lifted up one fore-foot and then the other, and brought them down on the 
ground—one-two, one-two, as steadily as trip-hammers. The elephants were 
stamping all together now, and it sounded like a war-drum beaten at the 
mouth of a cave. The dew fell from the trees till there was no more left to fall, 
and the booming went on, and the ground rocked and shivered, and Little 
Toomai put his hands up to his ears to shut out the sound. But it was all one 
gigantic jar that ran through him—this stamp of hundreds of heavy feet on 
the raw earth. Once or twice he could feel Kala Nag and all the others surge 
forward a few strides, and the thumping would change to the crushing sound 
of juicy green things being bruised, but in a minute or two the boom of feet 
on hard earth began again. A tree was creaking and groaning somewhere near 
him. He put out his arm and felt the bark, but Kala Nag moved forward, still 
tramping, and he could not tell where he was in the clearing. There was no 
sound from the elephants, except once, when two or three little calves 
squeaked together. Then he heard a thump and a shuffle, and the booming 
went on. It must have lasted fully two hours, and Little Toomai ached in 
every nerve; but he knew by the smell of the night air that the dawn was 
coming. 

The morning broke in one sheet of pale yellow behind the green hills, and 
the booming stopped with the first ray, as though the light had been an order. 
Before Little Toomai had got the ringing out of his head, before even he had 
shifted his position, there was not an elephant in sight except Kala Nag, 
Pudmini, and the elephant with the rope-galls, and there was neither sign nor 



rustle nor whisper down the hillsides to show where the others had gone. 

Little Toomai stared again and again. The clearing, as he remembered it, 
had grown in the night. More trees stood in the middle of it, but the 
undergrowth and the jungle-grass at the sides had been rolled back. Little 
Toomai stared once more. Now, he understood the trampling. The elephants 
had stamped out more room—had stamped the thick grass and juicy cane to 
trash, the trash into slivers, the slivers into tiny fibres, and the fibres into hard 
earth. 

'Wah!' said Little Toomai, and his eyes were very heavy. 'Kala Nag, my 
lord, let us keep by Pudmini and go to Petersen Sahib's camp, or I shall drop 
from thy neck.' 

The third elephant watched the two go away, snorted, wheeled round, and 
took his own path. He may have belonged to some little native king's 
establishment, fifty or sixty or a hundred miles away. 

Two hours later, as Petersen Sahib was eating early breakfast, the 
elephants, who had been double-chained that night, began to trumpet, and 
Pudmini, mired to the shoulders, with Kala Nag, very foot-sore, shambled 
into the camp. 

Little Toomai's face was grey and pinched, and his hair was full of leaves 
and drenched with dew; but he tried to salute Petersen Sahib, and cried 
faintly: 'The dance—the elephant-dance! I have seen it, and—I die!' As Kala 
Nag sat down, he slid off his neck in a dead faint. 

But, since native children have no nerves worth speaking of, in two hours 
he was lying very contentedly in Petersen Sahib's hammock with Petersen 
Sahib's shooting-coat under his head, and a glass of warm milk, a little 
brandy, with a dash of quinine inside of him; and while the old hairy, scarred 
hunters of the jungles sat three-deep before him, looking at him as though he 
were a spirit, he told his tale in short words, as a child will, and wound up 
with: 

'Now, if I lie in one word, send men to see, and they will find that the 
elephant-folk have trampled down more room in their dance-room, and they 
will find ten and ten, and many times ten, tracks leading to that dance-room. 
They made more room with their feet. I have seen it. Kala Nag took me, and I 
saw. Also, Kala Nag is very leg-weary!' 

Little Toomai lay back and slept all through the long afternoon and into 
the twilight, and while he slept Petersen Sahib and Machua Appa followed 
the track of the two elephants for fifteen miles across the hills. Petersen Sahib 



had spent eighteen years in catching elephants, and he had only once before 
found such a dance-place. Machua Appa had no need to look twice at the 
clearing to see what had been done there, or to scratch with his toe in the 
packed, rammed earth. 

'The child speaks truth,' said he. 'All this was done last night, and I have 
counted seventy tracks crossing the river. See, Sahib, where Pudmini's leg- 
iron cut the bark off that tree! Yes; she was there, too.' 

They looked at each other, and up and down, and they wondered; for the 
ways of elephants are beyond the wit of any man, black or white, to fathom. 

'Forty years and five,' said Machua Appa, 'have I followed my lord the 
elephant, but never have I heard that any child of man had seen what this 
child has seen. By all the Gods of the Hills, it is—what can we say?' and he 
shook his head. 

When they got back to camp it was time for the evening meal. Petersen 
Sahib ate alone in his tent, but he gave orders that the camp should have two 
sheep and some fowls, as well as a double ration of flour and rice and salt, for 
he knew that there would be a feast. 

Big Toomai had come up hot-foot from the camp in the plains to search 
for his son and his elephant, and now that he had found them he looked at 
them as though he were afraid of them both. And there was a feast by the 
blazing camp-fires in front of the lines of picketed elephants, and Little 
Toomai was the hero of it all; and the big brown elephant-catchers, the 
trackers and drivers and ropers, and the men who know all the secrets of 
breaking the wildest elephants, passed him from one to the other, and they 
marked his forehead with blood from the breast of a newly killed jungle- 
cock, to show that he was a forester, initiated and free of all the jungles. 

And at last, when the flames died down, and the red light of the logs 
made the elephants look as though they had been dipped in blood too, 
Machua Appa, the head of all the drivers of all the Keddahs,—Machua Appa, 
Petersen Sahib's other self, who had never seen a made road in forty years: 
Machua Appa, who was so great that he had no other name than Machua 
Appa,—leaped to his feet, with Little Toomai held high in the air above his 
head, and shouted: 'Listen, my brothers. Listen, too, you my lords in the lines 
there, for I, Machua Appa, am speaking! This little one shall no more be 
called Little Toomai, but Toomai of the Elephants, as his great-grandfather 
was called before him. What never man has seen he has seen through the long 
night, and the favour of the elephant-folk and of the Gods of the Jungles is 



with him. He shall become a great tracker; he shall become greater than I, 
even I—Machua Appa! He shall follow the new trail, and the stale trail, and 
the mixed trail, with a clear eye! He shall take no harm in the Keddah when 
he runs under their bellies to rope the wild tuskers; and if he slips before the 
feet of the charging bull-elephant, that bull-elephant shall know who he is 
and shall not crush him. Aihai! my lords in the chains,' —he whirled up the 
line of pickets,—'here is the little one that has seen your dances in your 
hidden places—the sight that never man saw! Give him honour, my lords! 
Salaam karo, my children! Make your salute to Toomai of the Elephants! 
Gunga Pershad, ahaa! Hira Guj, Birchi Guj, Kuttar Guj, ahaa! Pudmini,— 
thou hast seen him at the dance, and thou too, Kala Nag, my pearl among 
elephants!—Ahaa! Together! To Toomai of the Elephants. Barrao!' 

And at that last wild yell the whole line flung up their trunks till the tips 
touched their foreheads, and broke out into the full salute, the crashing 
trumpet-peal that only the Viceroy of India hears—the Salaam-ut of the 
Keddah. 

But it was all for the sake of Little Toomai, who had seen what never 
man had seen before—the dance of the elephants at night and alone in the 
heart of the Garo hills! 


From The Jungle Book 



In the Jaws of a Lion 


A True Incident 


Over a hundred years ago, lions roamed the deserts of 
Haryana and Rajasthan. An elephant comes face-to-face 
with the jungle king. . . 

C T t was in the olden days,' said the Colonel, 'when lions were still X found in 
* the great Harriana Desert, to the north-west of Delhi, that we had sport of 
which you youngsters know nothing. 

'The lion gave far more exciting sport than the tiger. He haunted a 
country less favourable for beating a retreat than the thick, swampy morasses 
frequented by the tiger, and being, moreover, possessed of a more noble 
nature, the jungle king would charge with great courage and ferocity. 

'Ah! You know nothing of the excitement of such sport. Mounted on 
picked elephants we would go forth to drive the king of the beasts from his 
lair. But even the bravest of elephants would often turn when the critical 
moment came. Many that would boldly face the tiger turned tail before the 
lion, and one cannot wonder at it. With flowing mane and bristling hair, the 
lion looked much larger than he really was, as he rushed with incredible 
speed in an impetuous charge. None but the bravest of the brave amongst 
trained elephants would face that onslaught, and many were the occasions 
that arose for showing coolness and presence of mind.' 

'I remember an experience of a friend of mine, which illustrates the 
dangers faced by those who engaged in hunting the lion,' continued the old 
sportsman, his eye lighting up with fire. 'I remember an adventure that nearly 
ended fatally. My friend was mounted on an elephant of proved courage and 
undaunted bravery. Well, it was for him that it was so, else had his life paid 
forfeit for his zeal in chasing the jungle king. 

'They found a lion, and as it charged upon them my friend fired. He hit 
the beast, but the wound only served to redouble its fury, and in no way to 
check its charge. The sportsman leaned over the edge of the howdah, hoping 
to stop it with the second barrel, but unfortunately the howdah was insecurely 


fastened, and when his weight was upon it, it gave way, and he was 
precipitated over the head of the elephant into the very jaws of the lion! 

'In an instant the great feline, though severely wounded, was upon him, 
and as the sportsman strove to rise he was again hurled to the ground, and the 
cruel fangs were embedded in his flesh, breaking the bones of his arm, while 
the sharp, curved claws tore through his garments and lacerated his body. 

'Another instant would have terminated the struggle in a tragic manner. 
But the mahout, seated on the neck of the elephant, was a plucky fellow, who 
did not lose his presence of mind, and his mount was as obedient as he was 
sagacious. 

'Urged by the cries of the driver, the noble elephant stepped forward and 
planted his foot, with care, so that he might not trample on the body of the 
prostrate man. Then, seizing the top of a small tree with his trunk he bent it 
down over the loins of the lion. At the advance of the elephant the lion had 
ceased its cruel maltreatment of my friend, and now as it found itself pinned 
to the ground its whole efforts were directed to freeing itself, and the 
sportsman succeeded in crawling away. But, despite its efforts, the lion found 
itself squeezed more firmly each moment as its gigantic antagonist exerted 
his full strength. In vain the tortured animal writhed and struggled; in vain it 
sought to reach the elephant with its ponderous paws. Its end had come. A 
bullet through its brain put an end to the conflict, and my friend's life was 
saved. 

'His arm was, it is true, broken in two places, and he was severely clawed 
on the breast and shoulders, but time cured these injuries, and he lived to 
point in triumph to his trophy—the skin of the lion with great gaping jaws out 
of which he had been rescued.' 


1894 



The Elephant and the Cassowary 


Ruskin Bond 


r P he baby elephant wasn't out of place in our home in north India because 
^ India is where elephants belong, and in any case our house was full of 
pets brought home by Grandfather, who was in the Forest Service. But the 
cassowary bird was different. No one had ever seen such a bird before—not 
in India, atleast. Grandfather had picked it up on a voyage to Singapore, 
where he'd been given the bird by a rubber planter who'd got it from a Dutch 
trader who'd got it from a man in Indonesia. 

Anyway, it ended up, at our home in Dehra, seemed to do quite well in 
the sub-tropical climate. It looked like a cross between a turkey and an 
ostrich, but bigger than the former, and smaller than the latter—about five 
feet in height. It was not a beautiful bird, nor even a friendly one, but it had 
come to stay, and everyone was curious about it especially the baby 
elephants. 

Right from the start the baby elephant took a great interest in the 
cassowary, a bird unlike any found in the Indian jungles. 'He would circle 
round the odd creature and diffidently examine with his trunk the texture of 
its stumpy wings; of course, he suspected no evil, and his childlike curiosity 
encouraged him to take liberties which resulted in an unpleasant experience. 

'Noticing the baby elephant's attempts to make friends with the rather 
morose cassowary, we felt a" bit apprehensive. Self-contained and sullen, the 
big bird responded only by slowly and slyly raising one of its powerful legs, 
in the meantime gazing into space with an innocent air. We knew what the 
gesture meant; we had seen that treacherous leg raised on many an occasion, 
and suddenly shooting out with a force that would have done credit to a 
vicious camel. In fact, camel and cassowary kicks are delivered in the same 
way, except that the camel kicks backward like a horse and the bird forward. 

We wished to spare our baby elephant a painful experience, and led him 
away from the bird. But he persisted in his friendly overtures, and one 
morning he received an ugly reward. Rapid as lightning, the cassowary hit 
straight from the hip and knee joints, and the elephant ran squealing to 


Grandmother. 

For several days he avoided the cassowary, and we thought he had learnt 
his lesson. He crossed and recrossed the compound and the garden, swinging 
his trunk, thinking furiously. Then, about a week later, he appeared on the 
verandah at breakfast-time in his usual cheery, childlike fashion, sidling up to 
the cassowary as if nothing had happened. 

We were struck with amazement at this and so, it seemed, was the bird. 
Had the painful lesson already been forgotten, and by a member of the 
elephant tribe noted for its ability never to forget? Another dose of the same 
medicine would serve the booby right. 

The cassowary once more began to draw up its fighting leg with sinister 
determination. It was nearing the true position for the master-kick, kung-fu 
style, when all of a sudden the baby elephant seized with his trunk the 
cassowary's other leg and pulled it down. There was a clumsy flapping of 
wings, a tremendous swelling of the bird's wattle, and an undignified getting 
up, as if it were a floored boxer doing his best to beat the count of ten. The 
bird then marched off with an attempt to look stately and unconcerned, while 
we at the breakfast-table were convulsed with laughter. 

After this the cassowary bird gave the baby elephant as wide a berth as 
possible. But they were not forced to co-exist for very long. The baby 
elephant, getting bulky and cumbersome, was sold and now lives in a 
zoological garden where he is a favourite with young visitors who love to 
take rides on his back. 

As for the cassowary, he continued to grace our verandah for many years, 
gaped at, but not made much of, while entering on a rather friendless old age. 


The Hindu, April 1993 



The Vengeance of Kurnail Jarn 


Jan Kinnsale 


f dubious pedigree but undoubted courage, he was a bull-terrier of some 
^ forty muscular pounds. He was known as Kurnail Jarn simply because 
that was the nearest the 'syces' and 'shikaris' could get to enunciating the 
name of his original owner. Colonel John Sherer. 

Broad-chested, slim-flanked, wedge-headed, cock-eared, he was a 
menacingly silent animal, and the only things that made him give tongue 
were new-baked chappatis and the moon coming up over the ricefields. 

He was, as are all his breed, a one-man dog, and when, together with the 
British Raj, Colonel Sherer went home, Kurnail Jarn, left behind through 
force of many circumstances, mourned his master from the depths of his 
canine heart. 

However, he took his new owner—Donaldson, a mineralogist 
prospecting for uranium for the Indian Government—on approval, already 
being acquainted with him by virtue of occasional shikars Donaldson had 
been on with Colonel Sherer. 

The realisation that Donaldson was synonymous with the hunting of 
cheetul and tahr and other exciting things, coupled with the fact that a dog 
needs somebody on whom to lavish its affection, made Kurnail Jarn in the 
fulness of time, go out of mourning and transfer his allegiance 
wholeheartedly to his new master. 

In camp somewhere between the Chinkara River and the Gilgit 
Mountains (that 'between' is a thousand miles, but it is necessary to be vague 
as the Indian Government still hopes to find uranium there), Donaldson, in 
the intervals of prospecting, kept his Mannlicher rifle oiled and his eye in 
practice. 

He had hunted most things from muntjac to man-eaters, and now he was 
in the process of achieving his ambition of shooting a gaur, one of the huge 
wild cattle of India. 

The local ryots, or farmers, had complained to him that an old bull gaur, 
one of the most dangerous animals in the world, had been playing havoc in 


their ricefields and begged him to shoot it. 

They showed him the waterhole the bull frequented, and Donaldson, 
accompanied by Kurnail Jarn, duly ensconced himself in a tangle of rocks at 
the base of a bulbul tree overlooking the waterhole, hoping to catch the gaur 
in the early morning light. 

In that glorious, brittle hour before the sun comes up, when the whole 
world seems to have been created anew, that exciting hour when the night- 
hunters steal home to their jungle lairs and the day-hunters arc just stirring, 
Donaldson waited. 

Tense, but utterly immobile, knowing that he was only there as a great 
privilege, Kurnail Jarn sat hidden twenty yards below him. 

Away in the jungle a sounder of wild boar grunted on their way home 
from a good night's foraging; a deer barked. ... 

A jungle-cock began its shrill crowing; a flock of minivets, brilliantly 
scarlet and yellow, worked through the trees; high overhead a lammergeyer 
passed on vast wings. .. . 

Somewhere a cheetul belled anxiously. .. . 

Enured by a hundred shikars, Donaldson waited for the culmination of his 
vigil, alert to every sound and movement, and praying that the wind would 
stay where it was. 

Nearby, Kurnail Jarn swallowed the saliva in his mouth which he longed 
to open but dared not. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the camp, which lay a mile or two away 
through the jungle, came a ponderous crashing. 

Donaldson frowned in surprise, for he had expected the gaur to appear on 
his left along the little nullah, or ravine, that led to the water-hole. However, 
you never could tell and he imperceptibly shifted his grip on the Mannlicher; 
Kurnail Jarn twitched unbearably. 

Through the trees beyond the waterhole a vast mud-grey shape appeared, 
with great flapping ears and a swaying trunk, while at its side, ludicrous in its 
small plodding solemnity, marched a miniature replica of the giant: it was 
Mollie the camp elephant and her three-month-old calf, Dumbell. 

Mollie, a maid of all work, as you might say, employed on various 
heavyweight chores, made a habit of breaking out of her corral to go in 
search of jungle titbits, which her mahout, Parkash Singh, did not always 
supply her with, and now she had come to the waterhole to give herself a 
good plastering of mud before the heat of the day. 



Donaldson relaxed and muttered uncomplimentary remarks about 
elephants in general. 

But he did not stir: there might still be a chance of the gaur putting in an 
appearance. 

Meanwhile, Mollie despoiled herself titanically. Dumbell wandered off 
up the nullah until he was some seventy yards away, contenting himself with 
sucking up water in his trunk and, like a small boy blowing bubbles, found 
turgid delight in squirting liquid mud at random. 

Distracted by this nonsense, Donaldson did not notice the approach of 
another visitor to the waterhole. Along the nullah a lithe, striped form had 
appeared, moving in that typical silken glide which made a wonder of the fact 
that it was of flesh and bone rather than gorgeous shadow. 

The tiger had genuinely come to the waterhole to drink, but seeing the 
calf-elephant it paused, and other ideas came into its head. 

Nine times out of ten the tiger would have left the calf alone; perhaps it 
had had a poor night's hunting; perhaps it acted on the impulse of the 
moment. Be that as it may, it crouched and bellied its way towards the 
innocent Dumbell. 

Kurnail Jarn caught sight of the tiger a split second before Donaldson. 
The tiger gathered itself for the steel-muscled spring. Breaking all the rules, 
but aware that the elephants were part of the camp and therefore to be 
protected, Kurnail Jarn bounded down the almost precipitous side of the 
nullah and hurled himself at the tiger at the very moment the latter sprang at 
the panic-stricken Dumbell. 

Diverted by this flank attack, the tiger hesitated in his leap, clawed 
superficially at the calf-elephant and turned with a lunging blow on Kurnail 
Jarn, who was flung a dozen yards away by the vicious sweep. 

While the air shrilled with the strident trumpeting of Mollie as she 
shepherded her squealing, lacerated calf away, Donaldson fired. 

The tiger reared up high on its hind legs, clawed the air as if trying to 
grapple with some unseen foe, gurgled spasmodically, and fell over 
backwards. 

'The heart shot!' said Donaldson to himself and got up stiffly from his 
rocky hide. 

Now, there is a humorous saying to the effect that an elephant never 
forgets, and though this always evokes mirth, it is nonetheless true. Apart 
from its phenomenal memory for ordinary things, an elephant never forgets 



an act of kindness or, conversely, an act of cruelty. There are elephants who 
after years of absence will recognise an old friend; there are others who will 
harbour just as long a smouldering hatred against some mahout who has 
wronged them in the past. 

Altogether, the elephant comes of a mysterious race. 

Mollie never forgot that it was Kurnail Jarn who had saved her calf. 

Kurnail Jarn never recovered fully from the effect of his act of gallantry. 
He bore with customary fortitude his wounds and the painful stitching and 
unstitching thereof, and these wounds healed slowly; but Kurnail Jam's worst 
hurt was in his back, the muscles of which had been damaged beyond repair 
by the tiger's strike. 

Long after his outward hurts had mended, Kurnail Jarn dragged himself 
about with difficulty, a shadow of his former robust self. 

Not even fresh-baked chappatis made him give tongue now, though he 
got his fill of them, for Gujar Singh, Donaldson's cook, spoiled him 
unstintedly. 

As for Mollie, she never missed an opportunity of enquiring, in her own 
peculiar way, for Kurnail Jam's welfare. If, in her stately progress, she saw 
Kurnail Jarn taking the sun on the verandah of Donaldson's bungalow, she 
would put her trunk through the rails and snuff him gently, and sometimes, 
when the bull-terrier had hobbled out into the compound, Mollie would pick 
him up with tender care in that same sensitive trunk and place him on her 
back in front of Parkash Singh, and Kurnail Jarn would ride in state. 

As bravely as ever the prick-ears were cocked, the pink tongue lolled 
eagerly, and you would never have thought from the confident way in which 
Kurnail Jarn surveyed the jungle from his gently swaying vantage point that 
his hindquarters were crippled irreparably. 

But poor Kurnail Jarn was marked out for tragedy. 

He slept by night in a basket at the foot of Donaldson's bed, and while his 
master snored in exhaustion after another steamy day in the jungle Kurnail 
Jarn whimpered in his dreams of better days. 

One night, soon after Donaldson had turned in, something heavy landed 
with a thud on the verandah. A long, dark shape bounded through an open 
door and a brief but violent turmoil ensued in Donaldson's room. 

Donaldson, emerging from a tangle of mosquito netting, seized his rifle 
and his torch. Bhandari Ram, his bearer, rushed in with a lamp. 

The first thing they realised was that Kurnail Jarn had vanished and it was 



obvious that he had not done so under his own propulsion. 

'Tiger,' opined Bhandari Ram, sick at the thought of how close the 
marauder had passed by him. 

'Panther,' contradicted Donaldson, and he was right. 

The panther has a peculiar and notorious taste for dog-flesh: it is an 
obsession, a passion, a must, that will often prompt it to reckless action. It 
was a panther that had seized Kurnail Jarn. 

Hurriedly throwing on some clothes, Donaldson, accompanied by 
Bhandari Ram and the rest of the household which had been roused from 
their godowns by the hullabaloo, set off on a vain search in the moonlit night. 

He soon realised it was hopeless and called off the search. 

'Sahib, send for Mahl-ee,' suggested the mahout. 'She smell him out.' 

'I wonder,' speculated Donaldson. 'All right; wheel her in.' 

It was well known that Mollie, like all her race, had a remarkable sense of 
smell. One of the servants' favourite games in happier days was to hide a 
chappattie and hold bets on whether Mollie or Kurnail Jarn would find it first. 

Stately and vast in the moonlight, Mollie padded on the scene. Prompted 
by Bhandari Ram she cast round the bungalow. 

Presently, she thumped the ground with her trunk and made steadily off 
into the jungle, followed by Donaldson and the rest half-running to keep up. 

With hardly a check, Mollie followed up the line she had found, only 
pausing every now and then to give an emphatic thump with her trunk. 

A furlong or more from the camp she came to an abrupt halt in front of a 
tree and would not go on. 

'Kurnail Jarn stuck in tree, sahib,' the mahout called back from his perch 
on Mollie's back. 

Donaldson, catching up, caught sight of a tell-tale patch of white in the 
fork of the tree. 

'Poor old Kurnail Jarn,' he murmured. 'He's had it right enough. That's a 
panther's work beyond all peradventure of a doubt.' 

He had to joke; otherwise he would have felt like weeping for Kurnail 
Jarn. 

As for Mollie, she raised her trunk and tenderly snuffed the body of 
Kurnail Jarn, just as she had been wont to do when he sunned himself on the 
verandah. 

'The chances are,' Donaldson mused aloud, 'that Spots will return for his 
booty. I shall sit up and turn myself into a reception committee.' 



It was with the utmost difficulty that Mollie could be persuaded to leave 
Kurnail Jarn. Time after time, she returned to the tree and only by using the 
goad could her mahout at last force her to march slowly and sadly back to the 
camp. 

Never, thought Donaldson, had he seen an animal so full of grief. The 
elephant looked quite hunched with sorrow as she went padding through the 
moonlight attended by the chattering servants. 

Meanwhile, he had to find himself a suitable hide. There was no time to 
build a machan, or platform: he must make do with a handy tree. 

Forty yards away from the tree in which Kurnail Jam's body hung, he 
found a scaleable perch with an uninterrupted view of that pathetic white 
patch picked out by the moonlight. 

With his back to the bole of the tree and his legs straddling a branch, he 
settled himself as comfortably as possible for his vigil. 

He knew it might be a long one. 

The moonlight slid slowly round, but Kurnail Jarn still gleamed faintly. 

It was indeed a long and weary wait. . . . 

Donaldson's head nodded; he roused up with a painful jerk. 

Strive how he might, he could not ward off the leaden feeling that stole 
into his eyelids. 

He dozed. . . . 

How long he dozed he did not know. He awoke with a start. In his sleep 
he thought he had heard something big but stealthy working through the 
trees. Perhaps, he had been dreaming. 

With renewed determination he resumed his watch. 

Abruptly, with a thumping heart, in one of those awful jungle silences 
that came smothering down like something tangible and suffocating, 
Donaldson knew that the panther had returned. 

With every nerve tingling, but with a steady hand, he watched and 
listened. 

Through the moonlit trees to his left, he caught the slightest movement. 
He dared not turn. He must wait until the panther came into his arc of fire. 

The silence was so intense, that it seemed inevitable that either the violent 
thumping of his heart or the monstrous ticking of his watch would betray 
him. 

His rifle was greasy in his grip and he made a mental note to scold his 
bearer for leaving too much oil on it, but it was sweat from his hands that he 



could feel. 

Now, from the very corner of his eye, Donaldson knew that the panther 
was in the open, standing stock-still but for a faint twitching of the tip of its 
tail. In the bars and filigrees of the moonlight its black rosettes stood out as if 
embossed. 

Still, Donaldson dared not fire. The panther was uneasy and if he tried to 
bring his gun to bear he would spoil any chance he had in that deceptive 
light. 

As if playing a game of sly fox, the panther glided on a pace and halted, 
taut and suspicious but lusting for its prey. 

Three more paces and Donaldson would fire. 

He swallowed . .. and it seemed a noisy gulp. 

Another silent pace and the panther halted, head up, staring, it seemed, 
straight at Donaldson. It could not have winded him: what little breeze there 
was came from the direction of Kurnail Jam's tree. 

Donaldson eased the first pressure on the trigger and brought the rifle butt 
close into his shoulder. 

Even as he did so there suddenly burst out of the trees behind him a 
thundering, trumpeting shape, huge and terrifying in the moonlight. 

It was Mollie. 

Taken utterly by surprise, for elephant was the last foe it had anticipated 
—man was what it had suspected—the panther hesitated, and was lost. 

It flattened in the jungle grass, turned, bellied away too late. 

One huge and terrible foot bowled it over; a second huge and terrible foot 
broke its back. 

And, snarling hideously in brief agony, the panther was pounded and 
crushed and utterly obliterated beneath the stamping feet of Mollie. 

In his tree, Donaldson watched and wondered, breathless with awe at this 
savage spectacle. Whether Mollie had come back to mourn her lost friend, or 
whether she had deliberately set out to ambush the panther, he could not tell. 

But all that did not matter: the effect was the same. 

Kurnail Jarn had been avenged. 


From The Boy Scouts Annual, 1954 



A Short Story about an Elephant 


r t was not often that Nina misbehaved herself, but on the two occasions 
^ upon which she did she created something of a furore and cost her owner a 
considerable amount of money in compensating the victims. 

Nina is a circus elephant turning the scales at well over two tonnes so it 
can readily be imagined that when she leaned against a house something was 
bound to happen—to the house. 

It took 160 men to entice Nina out of her native Burma jungles, 60 
pulling mightily on ropes fixed to the fo 'c 's 'le end, while the remainder 
busied themselves astern with a variety of ingenious devices calculated to 
agitate in a forward direction an apparently immovable mass. The contest was 
an unequal one serving only to feed the growing fires of resentment that 
burned in Nina's broad breast. There were but a hundred yards or so to cover 
in order to gain a clear road, and not one of the perspiring shikaris gave a 
thought to the handsome wooden bungalow nearby which ordinarily housed a 
forest officer, at the moment away on his rounds. 

The gallant but defeated 160 sat down to take counsel among themselves 
and to discuss plans, but they could arrive at no satisfactory conclusion by 
which their end might be achieved. At the same time something must be 
done, for Nina had to be delivered to her purchaser by a certain time. It 
behoved them therefore to get moving, or more accurately, to get Nina 
moving, and so once more to the ropes, dear friends, for the daylight is 
beginning to wane. 

Almost before they had taken the strain, however, Nina, exercising a 
strange feminine precocity, began to move forward of her own volition, much 
to the gratification of her captors elated at this unexpected lightening of their 
task. But their elation quickly turned to apprehension when they saw the 
captive's steps were turned steadily and purposefully in the direction of the 
sahib's bungalow. Guessing the intention the men flung themselves upon 
their ropes once more in a frantic effort to divert Nina from her course, but 
just as they had been unable to induce her to move but an hour ago, so did 


they now find it impossible to arrest her progress or turn her for an instant 
from her purpose. As many as still clung to the ropes were dragged bodily 
along the ground, and their wild shouts, in chorus with the noisy alarm of 
their companions, served only further to enrage the great beast. It was, 
indeed, fortunate for them that Nina singled out the bungalow, the pending 
fate of which was now plainly apparent, upon which to vent her feelings 
rather than upon the immediate human cause of her discontent. 

Nothing could now stop that great lumbering mountain of flesh making 
straight for the bungalow. Away went the stout fence surrounding the 
compound as though it had been of paper. The garden took on the appearance 
of having been swept by a young tornado, and the terrified cries of the fleeing 
servants carried far in the still, early evening air. Crash, went the great head 
into wall number one, and away went great pieces of timber flying far and 
wide, as trunk, head and prodigious feet accomplished, in ten minutes a feat 
of demolition that would have done credit to a gang of professional house¬ 
breakers working for as many hours. Then, with a rapid change of mood Nina 
stood placidly amid the wreckage, surveying her handiwork with huge 
satisfaction. As she remained thus immobile her former attendants, after a 
suitable lapse of time, plucked up courage and gradually began to make their 
reappearance, though it is true that some of them were at this juncture a good 
mile away from the scene, doubtless having made the distance in even time. 

Eventually, Nina was delivered as per order to her purchaser, and only 
once more did she forget her manners. 

It was in Bangkok that the trouble occurred, though this time there was 
no demonstration of temper. Their results, however, were sufficiently 
alarming. 

Poor Nina, while parading through the outskirts of the town, was assailed 
by an insufferable irritation between the shoulders. In like case her owner 
might have found the corner of a convenient mantlepiece, but no such ready¬ 
made remedy was available to Nina. But to her intense satisfaction, at that 
moment the procession was passing by one of those houses built upon high 
stilts so common in that part of the world. 

Quietly Nina detached herself from her companions, and selecting a 
cross-beam from which a rough stump protruded she insinuated herself 
beneath the house with a manoeuvre that brought the stump in contact with 
the offending irritation. In an ecstasy of relief she began to rub, and 
coincidently the house began to sway. To all the proddings and shouting she 



was supremely indifferent, nor was she moved by the frenzied cries of the 
occupants of the house which continued to sway with an ever-increasing 
amplitude. 

Finally, of course, the worst happened, and the house and its owners 
toppled bodily to the ground. Nina's remedy for the irritation cost her owner 
exactly Rs 400—absurdly excessive, of course, but it had to be paid in order 
that awkward consequences might be avoided. 

Great care is taken of Nina for she is probably the only elephant in India 
who has ever been taught to stand on her head, to the huge delight of her 
audiences. Privately, the lesson was learned after her back legs had been 
suddenly hoisted up with block and tackle many times. At first Nina was 
bewildered, but it was not long before she appreciated what was expected of 
her, and now she thus obligingly performs upon the word of command. 

Indian State Railways Magazine, 1932 



Down Elephant Street 

K.M. Eady 


A/f aclaren was having his first experience of jungle marching, and, 
^ A although Punch, when a little fellow, had seen something of that sort of 
work, it had never been through such tangle as this. 

The forest trees, densely matted overhead, and each, in its turn, 
overgrown with thick masses of orchids and other creepers, so that the 
monkeys could race from tree-top to tree-top without a break, shut out the 
light of the sun and the cooling breezes from the human wayfarers below, 
while beneath, in the damp, stifling, oppressive heat, there seemed to be 
every kind of shrub and creeper that Nature could produce, capable of 
growing a thorn or sharp, sword-edged leaf to tear and wound the unwary 
passer-by. 

The two lads made very slow progress, but that was only to be expected; 
the worst feature of the case was that it was by no means sure. They had no 
compass, they could not see the sun, and, in the soft, dim twilight of the 
forest, all paths—or rather, absence of paths—looked the same. After some 
time a vague fear began to oppress Punch that they might not be keeping their 
course correctly, and he was considerably upset to find that Maclaren shared 
his fears, but their dismay was complete when, one evening, they came back 
to their last night's resting-place, and discovered that the day's march had 
been in a circle. 

Both lads flung themselves down on the ground, and looked at each other 
in speechless dread. At length Punch spoke, 'A whole day lost!' he groaned, 
'and perhaps that fellow Ismail close behind us!' 

'And, this may not be the first day that we've done the same thing,' 
Maclaren added, still more dejectedly. 

'And, it may not be the last,' Punch suggested with a gasp. 

'Oh! hang it, old fellow, now we know, we shall be able to prevent it,' 
Maclaren interposed hastily. 'We must fix on some big tree ahead, and keep 
straight on, and—' 

'But that's what we have been trying to do all the time! Don't you see, old 


fellow, we can only see the trees a few yards ahead of us, and, when we reach 
one mark, we can't be sure that the next one is really straight ahead.' 

This was, unfortunately, only too true, as many a traveller had discovered 
before them. They discussed the matter at length before settling down to rest, 
but could find no real solution to their difficulty. They resolved to be more 
careful, to mark each distinct clump of trees in their minds as they passed, 
and, for the rest, to push on steadily and hope for the best, but it was with 
considerable misgiving that they started once more. 

They dared not stray into the jungle in pursuit of game, but a continuous 
vegetable diet, and that a very sparing one, became exceedingly monotonous. 
When a herd crossed their path, or a single animal started up from under their 
feet, they were able now and again to spear a little wild pig, and once 
managed to secure one of the pretty little hogdeer which Maclaren had never 
seen before; but they always felt that the lighting of a fire, even in this dense 
forest, was dangerous work, and might bring their human enemies on them, 
while the scent of blood might attract other, and equally undesirable foes. 
Indeed, one night, when a portion of cooked hog's meat had been put aside, 
well wrapped in leaves, for the morrow, it was found to have been carried 
away by some noiseless visitor, and it was only by the tracks on the soft 
ground that the lads could gather how great a risk they had run of being 
mauled or killed. 

But they were fated to pass through a far worse danger than this. One 
day, they had been making their way as usual through dense jungle, from 
time to time obliged to cut a path through the thicket of underwood and 
trailing creepers, and seeing only a few yards ahead into the dim recesses of 
the dark, silent forest. Suddenly Punch, who was leading, stopped short, and 
peered through the bushes at some unusual sight. 

'What is it?' Maclaren whispered, coming to his side. 

'A clearing. Look—straight ahead,' and he pointed through the trees to 
where unmistakably a clearing had been made, not only in the underwood, 
but among the lesser trees. 

'Is it those dwarf fellows again, or—or Malays' and Maclaren's whisper 
betrayed his anxiety. 

'I don't know; neither, I think. 'We have heard no axes, and, see—that tree 
has been uprooted, not cut down! Come on very carefully, and we'll spy out 
the land.' 

With extreme caution they stole on, skirting the open space for fear of 



ambushed foes, but seeking for some spot where, themselves sheltered, they 
could view the clearing more closely. At length one was found, and then, 
leaning forward over the branch of a tree on its outskirts, the opening could 
be clearly observed. 

It covered a considerable space, but appeared to have been roughly made, 
for its boundaries were uneven, and the trees and shrubs had been selected 
from all spots and of all kinds, and had been thrown down, singly or in heaps, 
in the wildest confusion. Some were strong young saplings, torn up bodily by 
the roots, tree ferns were pushed down, and pressed and broken into a heap of 
crushed bushes, and all the lower and smaller growth, had been trodden down 
into the miry ground below, which again was full of the marks of huge 
footsteps. Beyond, on the one side, a broad lane of broken and down-trodden 
shrubs showed whence the intruders had come, while another broad lane, 
nearly opposite, marked the spot of their exit, and, throughout both, lopped 
branches and torn down creepers, half-eaten and then thrown away, told their 
own tale of destruction, apparently quite as much for amusement as for food. 

Punch laughed aloud, and sprang out fearlessly into the opening. 
'Elephants,' he said reassuringly, as his companion followed him more 
cautiously. 'They've gone on, hours ago, after making hay very considerably 
here. There must have been a lot of them,' he added, as he tried to distinguish 
the footmarks. 

'Elephants!' Maclaren repeated. 'Do you mean to say that they can make a 
clearing like this? Why, it would take a small army of woodmen to cut down 
all those trees.' 

'No doubt, but it's child's play to a hungry elephant to haul up a tree, for 
the sake of a few leaves on its crown, perhaps. They're queer beasts. They 
seem to delight in smashing things about just for the fun of it. Look, some of 
those trees haven't been touched for food.' 

'I wish we had been earlier and could have seen them,' Maclaren said 
eagerly. 'A herd of wild elephants very much at home in the jungle would 
have been a sight worth seeing.' 

'Yes, if we had a couple of good rifles and were dead shots,' Punch 
replied with unusual gravity. 'As it is, the less we see of them the better. If we 
came across them and scared them, especially if there were any old cow 
elephants with young calves among them, they would charge like a shot, 
and'—he looked round expressively at the mass of destruction at their feet 
—'you can guess pretty well how we should come out of the business.' 



'H'm!' Maclaren's sporting aspirations died away suddenly. 'Yes, they 
would make hay, as you call it, of us very easily. So, I suppose we mustn't 
use that road over there which they have so kindly made for us.' 

'I don't know about that,' Punch replied doubtfully. 'They passed some 
time ago, and may have gone miles ahead by this time; on the other hand, 
they may be feeding or sleeping close by. They sleep a good deal in the 
daytime, I believe. Anyway, I think we may safely use their road for a bit, but 
we must keep a sharp look out, hold our tongues, tread softly, and, if we see 
or hear them, make for a big tree, and stay up in it until they move on. It 
wouldn't waste more time than cutting our way through this hateful jungle.' 

'Don't abuse the jungle,' Maclaren laughed. 'It helped us out of Ismail's 
clutches.' 

'We aren't out of the wood yet, literally or otherwise,' Punch replied, not 
very consolingly. 'Come on, old fellow, here goes for a trot down Elephant 
Street!' 

It was certainly a relief to find a broad and comparatively smooth path 
prepared for them, and for some two miles or more it led onwards in a fairly 
straight course, and, so far as the lads could judge, in the direction of Disting. 
So far, so good, but it was with considerable trepidation that both kept their 
eyes fixed steadily forward, looking ahead eagerly for new dangers. At length 
they reached a slight incline, where the path led straight up to its summit, but, 
of course, beyond that point, further views, except of the thick wall of tree- 
tops below, were shut out by the hill itself. Very cautiously the lads stole up, 
endeavouring, with care learnt by experience, to avoid treading on dry twigs, 
or striking the boot against trunks or roots of trees. 

They reached the top and looked down on a very curious sight. Below 
them lay a small, hollow, cup-shaped space, cleared, like the former opening, 
of all shrubs and smaller trees, and, among the litter of broken wood and 
disordered foliage, either asleep or lazily chewing the green food at their 
sides, lay a number of elephants. Several were large old tuskers, 'but, to 
Punch's dismay, he discerned among them two or three calves, and he knew 
that the mothers, always more vigilant than the males, would now be 
unusually watchful and fierce. If they should discover the presence of human 
beings, a charge was inevitable, and old stories, told him years before by 
European and native hunters, warned him of the extreme danger to 
themselves, practically unarmed as they were, of such a course. 

He touched Maclaren on the shoulder, pointed to two big trees near the 



path, and sufficiently stout to withstand the charge of the strongest elephant, 
and made hurriedly but silently for one. 

Maclaren followed him with equal haste and caution, but it was almost 
too late. Despite all their care, some sound must have been overheard, or 
perhaps the wind carried the scent of man—deadliest and most dreaded foe of 
all wild beasts—to some wakeful member of the slumbering herd, for, with a 
shrill scream of alarm, a huge, cow-elephant scrambled to her feet. The others 
followed her example, and for a moment all was confusion, before the herd 
closed up together, and stood, perfectly still, as though puzzling out the cause 
of the alarm. Then the first to move, forcing her way through the herd, threw 
up her trunk, and waved it in the air to catch the direction of the scent, then it 
was as rapidly drawn down, curled up, and she started to charge. 

She came up the hill with almost incredible rapidity, and Maclaren, 
although most of his energies were devoted to the task of clambering up the 
tree trunk, regardless of prickly creepers and torn hands, face, and clothing, 
was yet able to observe, with considerable astonishment, the wonderful grace 
and dignity of the animal's movements. His former experience of elephants 
had been of domesticated beasts, performing various tasks in such a way as to 
exhibit them at their worst, their huge size and strength only increasing the 
awkwardness of their movements. But now, in her native forests, surrounded 
by giant vegetation, and moving in her silent wrath with great easy strides, 
very swiftly, but smoothly and regularly, there was something grand and 
majestic in this charge. 

However, Maclaren had little time to notice all this, and to Punch, who 
had often before been an interested spectator at an elephant hunt, if not an 
actual hunter, there was nothing novel in the business, except the fact that the 
usual quarry was hunting the men, instead of the men hunting the elephant. 
He was already well up his tree, out of the reach of both tusks and trunk, and 
now turned anxiously to see how Maclaren was faring. But the sailor had not 
been equally fortunate. While he was still only some eight or ten feet from 
the ground the elephant sighted him, and, with another shrill snort of fury, 
prepared to charge. 

Maclaren had not been at sea for six years for nothing. He caught at the 
branches above him with frantic haste, and hauled himself up with all 
possible speed, but even then he could not have got out of the way in time if 
Punch had not created a diversion in his favour. 

The boy knew that it would be impossible to do serious damage to the 



huge brute with the poor weapon, a stout, iron-tipped, bamboo spear, which 
was all that he possessed, but he also knew how easily the anger of the 
elephant could be diverted for the time being, and he launched the spear with 
all his force against her great flapping ear. It sped truly and struck home, and 
the animal screamed once more with rage and pain, turned round, and 
charged straight at Punch's tree. 

But here even her great strength could do little damage, for the great 
stem, although it rocked and creaked at each of her frantic charges, could 
have withstood greater force than she could bring to bear against it, and the 
boy was out of her reach, sitting astride a branch well above her head. She 
soon realised this and returned to Maclaren, but he had taken advantage of 
the few moments' respite to climb as high as Punch himself, and, beyond a 
few splinters, and much swaying and groaning, his tree was none the worse 
for her attack. 

The remainder of the herd had galloped away into the jungle, but from 
time to time came an appealing cry from her deserted calf, and at length the 
old elephant seemed weary of her fruitless attack. She looked from the one 
tree to the other, eyeing the two lads keenly with her little bright eyes, then, 
with one more angry scream, she dashed off to join her companions. 

The danger was over for the present, but she might return, and the two 
young fellows thought it wise to remain for a considerable time in their leafy 
shelter. Then, at length, they ventured to descend and resume their march, but 
this time they preferred to take their own path, even at the risk of travelling 
once more in a circle. 


From Among Pirates and Pygmies 
By K.M. Eady (1897) 



A Superannuated Elephant 


WG. Adam 


A bout the year 1815, when the British finally decided to have done with 
1 *“the Kandian kings of the hill country in Ceylon, an elephant, named 
Maharajah, was imported from India for the transport of heavy guns. The 
beast had then been some years in captivity, and, ten years later, when his 
battery was stationed at Badulla, he was liberated as being too old for further 
work. At the time the last part of this decision was made, an order was issued 
to have the animal shot, but, on account of his faithful servitude and as a 
general favourite owing to his invariable good temper, the death sentence was 
commuted to one of banishment for life. 

At first. Maharajah would not leave the lines. Even when ridden away for 
twenty miles or so by his mahout and let loose in the jungle, he would return, 
seeming to have no desire for freedom. Later, just before the battery was 
removed to a new centre, for the fifth time he was taken off into the jungle 
and left, on this occasion in the wild country between Taldena and 
Aluthnuwara.As before, Maharajah made his way back to Badulla, only to 
find that his battery had left the town and forsaken him. For some days, the 
elephant loitered about in apparent hope of the return of his friends, then he 
gave up hope and made his way back to Taldena, near which village he lived 
for some time until an enterprising Sinhalese attempted to catch him. This 
was against the beast's idea of the fit, so, after breaking a stockade built for 
his benefit, and damaging two men seriously (of which there is a record) he 
took to the jungles lying near the Umi-oya river. He was an easily recognised 
animal, for the tethering marks on his hind legs and the deep trace scars down 
his sides gave him away wherever he went; besides, he was always solitary 
and did not seem to mind whether men saw him or not. As the 'gun elephant' 
he was known and respected in that country until 1855, when a party of 
surveyors took umbrage at the fact that he followed them for some days, and, 
much against local opinion, fired at him. 

Appuharmy, an old tracker of the district, who died some ten years ago, 
remembered thin happening well as a boy. Maharajah took little notice of the 


shooting at the time, merely retiring into the jungle; but, two nights later, he 
raided the survey camp, smashed everything, stamped the remains deep into 
the earth, and killed two men in the general scuffle. There is a private record 
of this, mentioning the 'gun elephant,' besides Appuharmy's word. Hue and 
cry was raised now against Maharajah lest, having tasted the delight of 
killing, he might do further damage. The villagers were turned out with torch 
and tomtom to drive him from the country, upon which the animal took to the 
Umi-oya river bed and tramped off up stream at a quick march. 

At, or near, the village of Palugama he was headed by a crowd who 
sought to stop him until someone or other arrived to shoot him. Maharajah 
thought nothing of crowds. He marched straight through the middle of them 
on up the stream until he came to a deep pool, which happened to be the 
favourite bathing place of the high priest of Subraderahama Temple. Report 
has it that the priest was going through his three hundred ablutions at the 
time, and that the elephant stopped respectfully to watch him. The last 
upsetting of the little brass ceremonial washing bucket having been 
completed, the priest turned to his interrupter and admonished him for his 
misdeeds, laying a ban on him that he must immediately retire into the 
mountain country to the south and remain there for the rest of his life. What 
truth there may be in this is questionable, nevertheless, the priest's name has 
been handed down as one who had great power over wild animals. Maharajah 
apparently took the hint, for he walked right past the house of the before- 
mentioned Appuharmy's father, slap through the scattered hill villages, and 
on up the three thousand feet of sloping mountainside until he was lost in the 
then practically unknown Pattipola jungles. 

Twelve years ago, when I first came to that district, old Appuharmy 
regaled me with tales of the 'gun elephant,' and, in poking about the jungles, I 
soon found his enormous foot-marks and finally saw him. There was no 
mistaking Maharajah, his size, Indian shape, and tethering scars with the pink 
trace mauls, causing him to be easily recognised. He conformed to the usual 
habits of the local breed of mountain elephants in that he roamed the north¬ 
east mountain slopes during the south-west winds and vice versa, but he had 
his own ways in every thing else. 

In June 1930, I found the marks of an eight-foot elephant right on the 
ridge dividing the south-west and north-east slopes, and, strangely enough, 
this beast seemed to scorn the rules of sheltering from the monsoon winds, 
for the tracks were in evidence on the hill-tops for over six months. I put the 



animal down as a cow, and, after about ten weeks, she was undoubtedly 
joined by another elephant from the north-east, none other than the 'gun 
elephant.' The two did not actually live together, but, elephant fashion, 
seemed to keep in communication with each other, perhaps at an average 
half-mile range, always within reach of a known elephant 'lodging place,' or 
spot where the beasts invariably stay for a night in passing over the ridge, 
situated on the wide elephant 'road.' 

When crossing the country on the seventh February 1931, I noticed the 
marks of the cow some two hundred yards from the 'lodging place.' At her 
heels were the tracks of a new-born calf, while, in attendance, were the great 
lumbering prints of the old 'gun' bull. The spot where the birth had taken 
place was easy to find, being the 'lodging place,' and it was evident that it had 
occurred the day before. It was also positive that the bull had not only 
watched the proceeding but had actually fed the cow during travail. One point 
must be made positive—it is practically certain that the 'gun elephant' was not 
the father of the calf, for the cow had been with a small herd in the 
Ambawella district until a short time before she segregated herself, while the 
bull had always lived, in the Horton Plains—Pattipola country. As a matter of 
fact, such chivalry is not uncommon in the 'wild,' particularly amongst 
elephants, who always seem to consider it a point of honour to look after the 
weak or distressed of their own race. 

My next meeting with the elephant trio was on 29 July 1931, when I 
came across the elders in the open teaching the calf the use of his tiny trunk, 
or, in other words, playing vigorously with him. The cow, standing on higher 
ground, kept her trunk entangled in that of her offspring, and wrestled with 
him, gently pushing him back. The old bull stood aside, mumbling and 
stretching about with his trunk, obviously wishing to join in the fun. 
Presently, the calf broke away from his mother and 'charged' his step-father, 
whereupon the old bull bundled off a few yards seeming to counterfeit terror, 
before engaging his trunk with the youngster's and allowing himself to be 
pushed downhill into a swamp. 

The mother apparently did not approve of step-fathers as playmates, or 
feared the swamp, for she trundled down the slope, bumped the bull further 
into the bog with sundry resounding slaps of her trunk, and then tantalised 
her baby with her trunk-tip until he followed her on to sounder ground again. 
This performance was repeated three times while I watched, and, from the 
noise, continued on for at least an hour after I left. 



Two days later, I saw the calf washed by force, nor did he appear to 
appreciate the process any more than a spoilt human child would. He was 
propelled relentlessly into mid-river, to be well squirted over and rubbed by 
his guardians. Naturally, he yelled objections and fought for liberty the whole 
time. 

The family left my immediate district a few days later, making their way 
to the flattish jungles of the Elk Plains beyond the railway, where their marks 
were seen for six months or more, after which they were joined by a third 
adult male elephant. This last is a beast of about nine feet, proclaimed 'rogue' 
for doing some slight damage to plantations and getting in the way of a train, 
but he is about as harmless an animal as can be imagined. The villagers drove 
him from the plantations so that, he should not be killed, and though he 
attached himself to the 'gun' bull's party, he has only been allowed to live on 
the outskirts of it, or to act rearguard. 

For some reason, this addition caused the family to roam more widely, 
and the next clear thing known of them, barring their foot-prints, was that 
they had taken to a jungle down near 

Palugama and were bathing fearlessly in the river daily, so much so that 
they were photographed by several people. One day, they approached the 
temple bathing pool and disturbed the present incumbent in his three hundred 
outpourings of the bucket over his head. The old bull trumpeted loudly, 
turned swiftly, and led the way upstream. Leaving it below the house of the 
late Appuharmy's father, now owned by his grandson, the quartet marched 
single file in broad daylight slap through the scattered hill villages, and on up 
the three thousand feet of sloping mountainside until they disappeared into 
the Pattipola jungles—travelling the exact line to an inch that Maharajah had 
climbed over fifty years before, and had never been known, to even cross in 
the interim. 
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The Pale One 


John Eyton 


I 

r P he Pale One was one of the most mysterious creatures in the world—a 
she-elephant, queen of her herd and of the vast jungles wherein they 
moved. Her kingdom stretched from the blue Nilgiri Hills, through leagues of 
rugged hillocks clothed in scrub, to the dense jungles on the Cauvery's banks. 
She and her kind had but little to do with the works of man, save for the 
occasional descent on a village at the jungle edge, when they would maraud a 
few fields for fodder; sometimes too in the dusk, on the Ootacamund road or 
on the way to Mercara, men would see great shadowy forms ahead of them, 
and would flee—but she was hardly aware of man at all. 

Perhaps, her colour had attracted the great Tusker, who had wandered 
alone in the forests of Coorg until a bullet drove him from his old haunts into 
the jungle by the river. One evening, he saw the herd at drinking, and 
challenged at once, stamping and roaring and calling their ancient leader— 
the giant of the One Tusk—to battle; then all night he wandered round the 
bamboo brake, trumpeting defiance. In the morning the memorable battle 
started, which lasted three days and determined, in sight of all, the leadership 
of the herd. The jungle-folk kept away; even the tiger and the buffalo avoided 
the battle-ground, where trees were uprooted and pounded into the floor; 
where the very forest swayed to the movements of the fighters, while the 
cows trembled for their calves, and the young males stood aloof and envied 
the prowess. At last, height and great spirit won the victory over age and 
experience; the elephant of the One Tusk went alone and wounded from his 
kingdom, never to be seen again, while the great black Tusker danced the 
dance of victory and lorded it over the young males, and chose his bride. 

She was of a paler grey than the rest, who were almost black, and her 
paleness came of an old stock, and won her his regard. So, the Pale One knew 
her lord. 

Who can tell of the wanderings of the herd during the three years which 


followed? They rarely stayed long in one place. In the rainy time they sought 
the hills, and in the dry time they followed the river, where they would stand 
at evening in the deep, draining great gulps, squirting one another, teaching 
the young to swim, revelling in the cool and depth of it. Great, black, shiny 
monsters they were, but by the side of the greatest of all was always one of 
paler hue, whom he served, towering over her with his immense height, full 
of tusk, broad of forehead, with great spreading ears. He ruled the twenty-five 
elephants of the herd sternly, nor brooked interference from other herds 
which crossed their path, so that they became famous, and had the freedom of 
all the jungles of the south, with the coolest places for the heat, the best 
drinking pools, and the sweetest bamboo groves. No elephant ever stood in 
the path of the big black Tusker, lord of the Pale One. 

In the third summer of their wandering, directly after the rains, there 
came a spirit of unrest on the herd. They were leaving the hills for the 
country of green scrub and luscious fresh food, welcoming the sun, which 
they had not seen for many days. Yet, one day, as they stood basking in the 
open, a feeling of restlessness came on them. To an elephant this means 
either that he is in love or that he is being interfered with; in the latter case it 
is the instinct of the curtailment of that freedom which is his birthright. The 
old mother of the herd felt it first, as it came on the breeze to her, and she 
communicated the news. They were not alone in the jungle; something was 
stirring between them and the hills—other elephants perhaps—or something 
unknown. 

One or two of the younger males threw up their trunks and squealed, and 
were promptly dealt with by the Tusker, who wanted to listen, and said so; 
then shuffling and stamping ceased; mothers quieted their calves; only the 
breeze from the hills sighed in the grass and tiny birds twittered; then from 
far away knowledge came to them. 

The ground vibrated ever so slightly; other elephants were afoot ... a 
great herd . . . two, three herds . . . one from the direction of the sun, another 
from the hills, and another from the plain of great grass. But there was 
something else ... a new smell, vaguely disconcerting .. . men. 

Then, an unusual thing happened: the big Tusker did not, as was his 
wont, turn to challenge the new herds, but began to move uneasily, aloof 
from the rest, throwing his trunk and shifting his feet; presently he moved 
slowly away, and the Pale One joined him; then, one by one, the rest 
followed. When they were together, the rush quickened to full pace, and they 



thrust through the thickets, massed like a wedge, driving a road over the 
country, never stopping till nightfall. It was a new experience—the first of 
many—and it meant panic. The herd had rarely travelled like that, at full 
pace, en masse, careless of its mothers and the calves . . . and never for a 
whole day. But they got beyond the area of unrest, and were in free land 
again, where the ground brought no vibrations, and the breeze no upsetting 
smell. They did not forget these things, because only a few things are 
forgotten by elephants, but they puzzled over them that night, and next day 
moved on towards the distant river jungles, not en masse; but in open feeding 
formation, eating as they went. For two days they travelled on over the low 
hillocks, each day making a longer midday halt; then, on the third day, they 
came upon a little pool with good green feeding on its banks, where they 
stayed a night and a day, carelessly feeding and wallowing. But at dusk they 
saw a new thing. 

The older ones had seen it before, and thought little of it at a distance if 
they were hungry. What they saw was a line of little points of light, flashing 
out behind them, like stars over the hill; the wind brought smoke too, which 
tickled the trunk curiously; and there were little sounds, such as they had 
heard in villages; then a faint sound which they knew well—the far-off call of 
a she-elephant—the night call. Familiar it was, and yet unfamiliar; it brought 
back the spirit of unrest to them, for it was not a free call—it had trouble in it, 
such as they did not understand. 

At the second trumpeting, the herd left the sucking mud and plunged into 
the darkness, careless of what they trampled or where they went, driving in 
fear through the night. From that time they knew restless days and nights; the 
sense of freedom had passed. 


II 

The twinkling lights were not those of a village, but of a great camp. There 
were a hundred campfires on the side of a low hill, and around them many 
men squatted. The red glow lit up wild faces among the little tents and the 
trees; there was bustle of cooking and a good smell of hot food; pipes were 
being passed around from mouth to mouth, and in every group there was one 
who talked of elephants, and many who nodded. Here were grizzled old 
mahouts, heroes of many kheddahs,- who spoke of great elephants as if they 
were children, and wore the Maharajah's medals; their sons, smooth-faced 
young men in bright turbans, who hung upon their words; the elephant 


servants—thin, bearded Mohammedans, with sleepy, drugged eyes; the 
trackers—wild, hairy jungle men, almost naked, talking in strange tongues; 
and, besides, a motley crew of beaters and chamars- and water-carriers and 
coolies from Mysore and Malabar, who raised a babel of chatter. The only 
restful things were the lines of dim elephants in the background, silent for the 
most part, save when one trumpeted or brushed a branch to and fro with his 
trunk to clear it of dust. The fire flickers just showed these swaying forms 
under the trees, dignified amid the bustle, eating unhurriedly their heaps of 
green branches. 

Meals were eaten; from some of the groups came snatches of song—the 
crooning of Southern love, and the triumphs of roping elephants; a drum was 
beaten in the shadows; then the talk died and men lay down, muffled in 
brown blankets, while the watchers sat silent. At last, there was no sound but 
the shuffling and munching of the great sentinels of the moving camp, the 
driving elephants of Mysore. 

There was, indeed, good cause for the panic of the wild herd. That 
moving camp was full of purpose, and the khaki-clad man with the eyes of a 
hunter, who ruled it, knew his business. This was the central camp of three, 
moving in the form of crescent over the elephant country, tracking herds, and 
persuading them gently forward day-by-day in the direction of the Cauvery 
Kheddahs. At present they were rounding up, but their most difficult duty lay 
ahead, and began with the exact timing of the last drive at close quarters 
when the three groups should converge on the same day. But it was all hard 
work, for they were moving in country untouched by man, far from villages 
and crops—the country of wild elephant and buffalo. Their strange 
encounters in thicket and by river while driving or fetching chara- would fill 
many stories; but they were travelling all the time, tracking as they went, 
keeping touch with the other groups in a land of no communications, and 
rounding up stray elephants from the wild herds. 

They had made touch with three herds in all, and the biggest was in the 
middle. Only one man had seen this herd, which had moved forward like a 
phantom at full pace, and he spoke of a giant, a rajah among elephants, and of 
a pale tuskless elephant, standing out of the welter of the rest; the mighty 
mallan,- the torn-up trees, and the scarred tree-trunks on the elephant path 
showed that he spoke the truth, and that this was the master herd. By the time 
the three camps had converged in the neighbourhood of Karapur, where deep 
jungle flanks the Cauvery River, the Pale One and her lord had become 


famous, almost legendary . . . the theme of many a mahout's prayer and 
triumph-song. The herd had the reputation of being restless; as it was feared 
that they might overshoot the kheddah jungle and cross the river, they had not 
been over harried or molested. On the night before the kheddah drive they 
were tearing the bamboo near the river's edge, uneasy, but settled for the time 
being. There was a great suspense in the camp of two thousand men and two 
hundred elephants, gathered for the final act of their long drama. 

Ill 

Ever since the stampede from the pool the wild herd had travelled fast—too 
fast for the Pale One, who was shortly destined to present her lord with a son. 
More and more she had lagged behind, and only a great heart had helped her 
through. So, when at last they reached the welcome shade of the river jungle 
she lay down and rested long, while the others were tearing at the trees and 
rejoicing at having thrown off the unrest. 

But they rejoiced too soon, for on the third day, as they were moving for 
the evening drink, they heard the trumpeting of an elephant near at hand, 
again and again, whereat the big Tusker stopped to listen, flapping his ears 
and gently raising his trunk. There were elephants close behind them . . . but 
not only elephants—there were men, many men. Sounds of drums and gongs 
and stirring and shouting filtered the trees as the herd fidgeted uneasily and 
began to mass. There was a moment of uncertainty, and then they saw lights 
in the wood, waving and bobbing, and waited to see no more; they crashed 
forward, shambling through the dense growth till they came out on to the 
sand by the river, where the red rays of the setting sun lit up the water and 
intensified the gloom of the farther bank . . . then they plunged into the 
stream, the great Tusker leading and the Pale One in the rear, and between 
them a surge of scrambling subjects, old and young, half-grown and calves, 
fighting to gain the gloom of the bank beyond. 

Then, suddenly that gloom burst into flame. Even the unconquerable 
drive of a wild herd was pulled up short. One moment all had been darkness 
and silence ahead of them; the next, men burst from the trees in hundreds 
with shouts and sudden noises like the rending of trees—and, above all, the 
lights. They could not face those torches. Dazed, bewildered, they turned 
upstream, to find that elephants had put into the water from both banks and 
were advancing in line; the bank which they had left, too, was full of dancing, 
leaping men with lights. The herd hesitated; two young males broke away 



upstream and flung themselves against the line: it was like dashing against a 
brick wall. They met four great old Tuskers, who pushed them squealing 
downstream with ugly blows in the ribs, while sharp spears pricked them in 
tender places from above, and loud cracks rang in their ears; smarting, 
buffeted, stunned, they blundered into the deep water with a gurgle and a 
splash, and half-swam, half-floundered past the herd, which was standing at 
bay. A black mass they made against the red sky—the humped forms 
gathered round the big Tusker, who with angry eyes, ears out, trunk 
extended, awaited the first shock. 

Then, with a rush and a bump, the line met them; there was a mighty 
swaying and pushing—loud gun-shots, flashes, sharp thrusts, cries of men, 
smell of gunpowder—all in a melee; but the advancing line had the 
advantage of science, impetus, and the stream, and the wild herd had to give, 
breaking and scattering suddenly, the Pale One leading the rout. It was not 
her way to flee, but she knew that she must reserve her strength and trust her 
lord. 

So the herd broke, but their spirit was not gone. Amid pandemonium 
from both banks there were a dozen individual fights as elephant after 
elephant broke back, leaving only the mothers with their calves to take their 
time and move on; but, one-by-one, they encountered new tactics, for they 
were cut off, roughly hustled, and mastered in detail, fight as they would. The 
big Tusker, who held the rear, found himself the special charge of four full- 
grown elephants; he could have tackled the lot in the open, unhampered, but 
here he was too angry for strategy; when he knocked one out of his way the 
other three butted into him from behind; and when he turned to vent his wrath 
he saw flashes and had stinging pains in the head. So, he could but lash and 
storm and ramp like a half-grown elephant, sending up the water in great 
sprays around him, as he was gradually edged down below the steep right 
bank in the wake of the rest. 

So, the herd was passing down the river, when suddenly the Pale One 
stood still. Below her, stretched across the stream, she saw another line— 
silent, impassive, motionless—of full forty elephants. She looked right and 
left; on the left the crowd still surged with their torches; on the right was the 
high bank—but here was a gap in the bank and a track into dark jungle 
above. Slowly and uncertainly she made for that gap, still suspicious, but, as 
nothing happened, she walked up the track, past a fence, into a bamboo 
grove. Then the herd, bundled together between two converging lines. 



massed again and followed their queen; last of all came the big Tusker, who 
stood proudly at bay in the middle of the gap. Then, a whole constellation of 
flashes dazed his eyes, and he, the lord of the Southern jungles, turned and 
followed his herd. Something clashed behind him—timber on timber. They 
were in kheddah. 


IV 

It was as if they had passed through a nightmare, and had awakened in good 
feeding jungle and absolute quiet. True, there were fires round the circle of 
the bamboo patch, and a jumble of sound, but they were not molested. The 
younger elephants started at once to feed on the bamboo, but the great Tusker 
remained aloof and sulky, touring round the patch and trying the defences. 
He found that they were surrounded by a ditch that could not be crossed and a 
timber fence that could not be reached, and his defiant trumpeting woke the 
echoes and told the herd that all was not well. 

But the Pale One was beyond caring, for her time was very near. That 
night she went apart from the rest, and in the morning there lay beside her a 
little crumpled grey object no bigger than a sheep-dog. In the dim morning 
she stood over it, and caressed it with her trunk, till soon it tottered to its feet, 
and felt for her; so she fed it, forgetting the nightmare for a while. 

For a day and a night they had peace, and she grew to love her little one 
at her side, playing with it, feeling all over it with her trunk, giving her milk 
freely for its strength, watching it find its feet. 

Then, on the morning of the second day, the nightmare returned. The 
great Tusker, in his pilgrimage round the ditch, suddenly came face-to-face 
with a line of elephants drawn up outside for battle; he parted the bamboos, 
and for a long time remained gazing, measuring, taking stock . . . then slowly 
turned and rejoined the herd. Then they heard the opening of the gates and 
the entry of the enemy ... so the great fight began. 

They had good hope this time; they had rested and were in the open— 
their own ground; and they were prepared. The Pale One went at once to a 
lonely corner, her little one ambling along at her side, while her lord led the 
charge in mass formation at the centre of the line. But, as they closed, the 
noises started again, and the pricks in tender parts, and all the bewilderments 
of the first fight. Once more they encountered science that was not of the 
wild, for they were deftly cut up and hustled in batches in the direction of a 
tall enclosure with a narrow entrance. Soon, it became evident that the 



strangers meant to drive them into that enclosure, and they resisted with 
might and main, breaking back again and again, scattering the enemy, they 
rallying to their leader . . . but always the enemy re-formed and encircled 
them. At noon honours were still equal, for the enemy retired outside, while 
the herd made for a muddy little swamp with shallow water in it, and for an 
hour drank deep for refreshment, and blew out spouts of muddy water to cool 
one another. Only the Pale One did not join them, tending her babe apart, ill 
at ease. 

When the fight began again, the enemy had reinforced; the herd was 
completely surrounded in the swamp, and hustled pell-mell towards the 
enclosure, where a last stand was made against overwhelming numbers; 
nothing availed: willy-nilly they were bundled through the gap into the small 
enclosure, where they heaved and barged and squeezed, trumpeting and 
squealing, making the timbers creak. 

Only the great Tusker managed to break away, irresistibly, as a ship 
drives through water, sending three elephants headlong before him. He stood 
near the gate, gathering his strength for an ugly rush, ready to take on the 
whole line in fair fight. . . But the fight was not fair; as he was advancing, 
there came the last indignity, and the first knowledge of slavery ... the rope 
touched him. Deftly his head was lassoed; then a hind leg; then another; then 
came a mad struggle against six elephants tugging at the end of the ropes; he 
became aware of men too, and struggled the more. The old freedom had 
gone; he could not fight devilry—creepers that twined and would not break. 
Dimly understanding that his hour had come, and that his birthright had been 
stolen from him, he suffered himself to be drawn away by the six down a 
steep bank into the cooling river .. . out of sight of his herd. 

So passed the great Tuskar into the haunts of men for the years of slavery. 

It was the Pale One who made the Homeric fight, which will be told over 
campfires a generation hence. They found her in a corner, tending her babe, 
and she confronted them, pushing the babe beneath her body. Then they 
hemmed her in, but the trained elephants shrank from her and would not 
close, for all that she was the smaller and alone. Men said afterwards that she 
was bewitched, for she made the boldest half-hearted, and drove through 
them, butting with her broad forehead, striking with her heavy trunk. For an 
hour she led the hunt, and they could not catch her nor close with her; even 
when defeat seemed certain she broke the line with the force of a ram, and the 
boldest turned from her. She was fighting for more than life, or the honour of 



the herd, or the freedom of the South: she was battling for her young, and 
dimly she knew what the loss of the fight would mean—the loss of the love 
she felt for him. 

She never would have been taken alive had she not looked down and 
missed her babe . .. saw it being led away . .. gave a mad squeal, and chased, 
with destruction in her eyes . . . then thundered against the great gates of the 
palisade. 

So at last, they caught her easily enough. The Pale One had nothing more 
to fight for. 

In the evening she stood alone under a tall tree, the chain clanking at her 
leg. While the others trumpeted and fought their chains, she was silent, with 
an ineffable sadness. Pale and ghostly she loomed against the glow of the 
campfires, and men watched and wondered at her. Then, they brought her the 
little grey elephant-babe, which ran up to her and commanded milk with its 
tiny trunk. . . . 

The Pale One turned her head slowly away. The free days were past, and 
she would never know her babe again. 

From The Naked Fakir and Other Stories (1922) 


- Kheddah = Enclosure. 

- Chamar = Tanner, leather-worker. 

o 

- Chara = Feed of elephants. 

- Malian = Track of an elephant. 



Kafa, the Furious One 

Peggy Albrecht 


'When you go after a rogue elephant, 
it is either kill or be killed.' 

T n my collection of ivory elephants, there is an unusually beautiful one from 
1 West Africa. I call it Kafa. Delicately carved, highly polished, it stands on 
my desk, a paperweight too lovely to be placed on paper. Yet, this replica 
carved from the tusk of a rogue elephant is a constant reminder of a great 
tragedy. 

As always, a feeling of thankfulness mingled with sorrow haunts me as I 
watch light and shadow dancing on the polished ivory. I'm thankful the 
gigantic Kafa, in whose image my miniature is carved, will suffer no more; 
thankful his raging is past, not future. Yet, sorrow overwhelms me for I 
cannot forget that one hour of terrible agony. 

The nightmare began on a beautiful spring evening in 1975. A new moon 
hovered overhead and insects serenaded the peaceful village. 

Inside the mission house my husband, nursing a broken leg, was on the 
cot in the living room. I sat at the kitchen table helping our houseboy, Toma, 
with his English. He, in turn, was helping me polish my Mende. 

Suddenly, our language studies were interrupted by a thump-thump and a 
deafening bellow behind the house. It sounded as though an angry monster 
had parachuted into our garden. 

Toma rushed to investigate. He returned seconds later. His dark skin 
glistened with perspiration. His eyes bulged. He opened his mouth to speak 
but only a whispery gasp passed his lips. Finally, he was able to say, 'It is 
Kafa, the furious one. He is trampling cassava and uprooting banana trees.' 
Breathless from this speech, Toma turned and sped toward the village path. 

'I must report,' he called over his shoulder. 'Kafa has the smell of palm 
wine.' 

Fondness for the local palm wine had made the dusty white elephant 


notorious. Because he was the only albino of his kind in the country, he was 
easily recognised and his drunken antics were always laid to his account. 

He had been in the area for over a year. It was thought that he had been 
attracted by a spectacular bush fire. He stayed on, evidently to enjoy the 
abundance of wine made by local tribesmen. 

At first, he was harmless, an inquisitive, ravenously hungry clown. We 
enjoyed his escapades. 

He consumed bushels of leaves, twigs, bark and coconuts along with 
gallons of liquid. His ever-sniffing snout not only led him to food and water, 
but to every well-hidden wine barrel. 

Once he had drained a barrel, he bellowed, rocked and rolled in drunken 
good humour. The rumblings of his stomach, the thump of his feet, and the 
slap-slap of his ears echoed far and wide. Yet, when he wished, he could 
move through the dense bush as quietly as a mouse. 

The villagers were terrified by the silent movements as well as the uproarious 
rioting of this great white beast. Fearful and angry, they sent native hunters 
after him. 

The pain inflicted by these hunters, whose guns were not powerful 
enough to kill, made him a rogue. Within a week he had tracked down two of 
his tormentors. He stamped them to a pulp, gaining for himself the name 
Kafa, the furious one. 

From then on, even the gardens he raided were completely destroyed— 
trampled in rage. The already short food supply was dwindling. Something 
had to be done. 

We bought a 470 double-barrelled elephant rifle from a friend who was 
returning to the States. But by the time we secured a permit, Kafa had 
mysteriously moved on. 

Now, he was back. We could hear the rumblings of his stomach above the 
thrashing of his feet as he moved into our neighbour's cassava patch. 

Just as the sharp crackling of branches told us the old bull was destroying 
the neighbour's coffee tree, Toma returned. His hunter friend, Munda, 
muzzleloader in hand, was with him. 

'Pa,' Toma said addressing my husband, 'Munda and I must kill Kafa.' He 
flicked his pink tongue across his lips. 

'Tonight?' 

'No, Pa, when the sky begins to gray.' 



'You can't go after him with one muzzleloader. That would be suicide.' 

'For true, Pa. Therefore, we are begging for your gun. Your big gun' 

'Toma . . . ' 

'I am able. You can remember I killed the crocodile with that gun.' 

'Yes, but this is different. When you go after an elephant, it is either kill 
or be killed.' 

'Pa, I know. I must hit him half-way between the eye and the ear. 

'Or, on the forehead at the base of the trunk.' 

'For true. I can aim for the bump if I meet him face-to-face.' 

As they were talking, I felt my stomach tighten. I could not stand the 
thought of Toma facing this pain and wine crazed bull. Toma was young and 
tender-hearted. He loved all living creatures except snakes and crocodiles. He 
had no desire to be a hunter. 

'Will you be able to shoot Kafa?' I asked. 'You say you pity the poor old 
creature.' 

'I do. Mama. The hunters' bullets made him a rogue. It is not his fault. But 
he must die, because by now he is a dangerous adversary.' 

Aren't you afraid, Toma?' 

'For the sake of fear my stomach is cold. But only Pa and I can use the 
big gun.' He shrugged his shoulders. 'My leg is not broken.' 

The next morning, we were awakened before dawn by a tapping on our 
window. We heard Toma's tremulous voice saying, 'We go now.' With that 
they slipped away. By the time we reached the door, they were gone. 

A dreadful hush hovered over the village all day. Only a few brave 
women went to the river to bathe and get water. None of the children went to 
the bush for firewood. The marketplace and the school remained empty. Most 
of the people sat in and around the barrier, speaking in hushed tones. 

Then at 4:00 p.m. the stillness was shattered by a deafening scream and a 
furious thrashing in the bush. Moments later, a terrified Munda followed by 
Toma burst through the kitchen door. 

'We done shoot em,' Munda gasped. 

'He cannot agree to die,' Toma's breathless words were barely audible. 
His shoulders heaved. All at once his cheeks were wet with tears. He turned 
away to hide them. 

'Where did you hit him?' my husband asked. 

'We aim for the soft spot between his eye and . . .' Toma's voice broke. 



Munda continued the story. 

'Then, Kafa move like so,' he said demonstrating with a lift and turn of 
his head. Patting a spot to the left of his nose, he added, 'The shot strike here.' 

'Near the base of the tusk?' 

'For true, Pa.' 

We groaned. There was no doubt in our minds the tormented tusker 
would soon come raging through the village that held the hunter's scent. 
Instead, his terrified trumpeting and screaming subsided in the distance. 

Within minutes, a noisy crowd of machete clutching villagers gathered in 
our compound. One man had a gun fashioned from the steering column of an 
old jeep. 

'They think the furious one is ready for death because he is now silent,' 
Toma said. 'They are calling for Munda and me to accompany them.' He 
started for the door. Clutching his stomach, he gagged as though about to 
vomit. 

'His silence doesn't necessarily mean he is ready to die,' I warned. 'It may 
be a trick. You hit him in a nerve centre. He is more dangerous than ever.' 

'You talk true. Mama,' Toma said turning his distressed face toward us. 
'He is too clever. All day we track him. When we find his dung is not plenty 
warm, we think he is far ahead. Not so. He loop around to stand behind us. 
The poor creature has great pain, but he cannot forget his tricks.' 

Neither Toma nor Munda wanted to go with such a large group, but the 
older men were insistent. At ten after five the party started down the bush 
path. Ninety minutes later. Munda returned alone. 

From his hysterical report, we pieced the tragic story together. The party 
had followed the trail of blood and loose stringy dung to the Jong Swamp. 
There, the gory evidence and the huge circular and oval prints of Kafa's fore 
and hind feet ended. 

The older men hung head (consulted with each other) and decided the 
injured tusker had swum across. Immediately, they ordered Toma and Munda 
to lead the party around the swamp. Their attention was centred on the bush 
opposite the end of Kafa's trail. They had not gone six hundred feet when the 
great white rogue came crashing from the bush behind them. 

With an enraged scream he tossed and crushed the panic-stricken men as 
though they were made of straw. Toma and Munda fled to a giant baobab tree 
where Munda hid behind the massive trunk. Toma stood to one side. He 
aimed the 470 and prepared for Kafa's certain head-on attack. No doubt, he 



hoped to hit the orange-sized skull opening on his forehead. 

But Kafa thundered toward him with head held high; his trunk curved 
like a giant fist. The first shot hit him in the chest. Then, the mammoth tusker 
lowered his head and Toma fired the fatal shot, hitting the frontal bump. Kafa 
lunged, knocking Toma to the ground. A split-second later he toppled, 
crushing his courageous tormentor under his six-tonne dead weight. 

Though years have passed since that fateful evening, the sound of wailing 
echoes in my ears. I see again the faces of those who went to the Jong Swamp 
to recover parts of barely recognisable loved ones. I see and smell the carcass 
of the once mighty Kafa being mutilated by rats, roaches and driver ants. 

Fortunately, I cannot picture Toma crushed beneath the stinking carcass. 
Instead, I see his handsome young face across the table. His eyes dance with 
amusement as he corrects my ridiculous pronunciation of a Mende word he 
knows so well. 

I am thankful the nightmarish memories do not include the crushed body 
of this very special young man. If they did, I could not bear to keep the ivory 
Kafa on my desk. In that case, I would miss the exquisite reminder of Toma's 
friend, Munda. For it was the ex-hunter who carved my beautiful miniature 
and in so doing, discovered his real talent was carving—not killing. 


From Short Story International, Student Series 



Poo Lorn the Terrible 


Reginald Campbell 


1. POO LORN LOSES HIS HERD 

T) ichard Cairns was by profession an elephant-trader. At the age of twenty- 
1 -one he had been left a comparatively large sum of money by an obscure 
relation, and with this money he had decided to make a round tour of the 
world before settling down to the humdrum routine of office life in London. 
Cairns was of the hard, lean type not usually associated with sudden accesses 
of fortune, and he therefore decided to avoid the beaten tracks and visit those 
countries that still remained comparatively free from the ubiquitous tourist. 

In due course of time he arrived at Bangkok. There, smells, motor-cars, 
trams and throngs of perspiring humanity caused him to flee up-country in 
order to view the great teak forests that were said to stretch for mile upon 
mile over the northern portion of Siam.- Arrived at the head of the railway, 
he hired carrier coolies and with them made an extensive tour of the north. 

Soon the fascination of the jungles caught him, as it has caught many a 
good man before. He went on a few tiger-hunting expeditions, and then his 
interest began to centre on the elephants, both wild and tame, that abounded 
everywhere. He met Shans, Burmese, Laos and Siamese who made a living 
by rounding up wild elephants and selling them to various native contractors 
and European traders. Could not he, too, do this? he reflected one day. The 
work would enable him to remain in or near the jungles he loved, and 
incidentally yield him a handsome profit into the bargain. 

With his main base at Lakon Lampang, young Cairns began elephant¬ 
trading. This new profession of his certainly proved exciting, but it did not 
give him that handsome profit he had expected. The cost of buying good 
tame tuskers, of hiring coolies, forest guides and hunters, ate up most of his 
remaining capital and, cool and efficient though he undoubtedly was, he 
experienced scant luck in rounding up any animals of real value. He persisted 
in his efforts, however, only to find himself at the end of two years back in 
Lakon Lampang with his pockets wellnigh empty. 


But now, even as he contemplated the bitter necessity of selling his tame 
tuskers and leaving the country for good, this strange tale of a gigantic tusker 
was going the rounds of the town. That the creature was a god or devil he did 
not believe. He, Richard Cairns, being white and unimaginative would 
capture this giant. Thus would his fortunes be restored and a long stay up- 
country assured him. 

Cairns thought long into the night, and early the next morning, laden with 
a bottle of whisky and a Forest Department survey map, he hastened round to 
the abode of the native chief from whom the tale had sprung. Prompted by 
the liquor, the chief gave him full details of the size and particulars of the 
herd, together with its rough locality, whereupon the white man leapt into 
feverish activity. 

Overcoming the fears of his coolies and mahouts by the promise of a 
great reward, he set out with his tame elephants in the direction indicated by 
the chief. As the rains had not yet cleared, he made no attempt at a short cut 
through the jungle. An old cart-road, so his map informed him, ran for the 
first seventy miles or so in the required direction, and along this he jogged on 
his pony with his line of transport trailing out behind him. The road, though 
scarcely recognisable as such, made better going than the rough, tangled 
paths of the jungle, and in four days' time he had arrived at the village of Ban 
Tern. Here, according to the map, he should strike off the road and proceed 
another sixty miles in a northerly direction through the forest, and by then he 
should be in the reputed grazing grounds of the herd. 

The first stage of his journey being now completed, he set up his tent for 
the night close by the little village, for there a supply of fresh eggs and fruit 
would be procurable. Soon, old Lao women, toothless and wrinkled, were 
visiting the camp with their wares, and from them he learnt that a great white 
lord lived in a bungalow set upon the hill. Cairns, anxious to see one of his 
own race again, bathed hurriedly, then strode up the slope towards the 
company compound. 

He found John Morrison alone in the bungalow living-room, and the pair 
shook hands. 

'You'll stay for dinner,' said the manager as a matter of course. 'My wife 
and daughter will be glad to see you. They're dressing now. Meanwhile, sit 
down and have a drink and smoke.' 

Over a whisky and soda, young Cairns expounded his plans, and when he 
had come to an end, John Morrison gave vent to a loud and prolonged 



whistle. 

'That elephant's Poo Lorn for a cert,' said he. 

'What!' exclaimed Cairns, surprised. 'You've heard of him?' 

'I have,' answered the other dryly. 'Poo Lorn was one of my company 
elephants. A grand beast, and the biggest tusker I've ever seen in my life. 
Early last year he escaped, and we haven't heard a word of him since. But I 
reckon this giant your chief spoke of is Poo Lorn right enough. Now that's 
bad luck for you, young man.' 

It was indeed, but Cairn's lean face betrayed no sign of emotion. Should 
the elephant prove to be Poo Lorn, by the law of the land he must surrender 
the animal back to the company to whom it rightly belonged, and Cairns, 
being fully aware of this fact, puffed thoughtfully at his cigarette. 

'How much would you give me if I recaptured Poo Lorn?' he asked after a 
pause. 

John Morrison frowned. He wished the elephant to remain free, but on 
the other hand, he could scarcely prevent an effort being made by some 
outsider to round up the leviathan; moreover, there were his own firm's 
interests to be considered in the matter. 

'I'll give you two thousand deals, provided Poo Lorn is brought into the 
compound absolutely unharmed,' he told his companion. 

'Done, sir,' said Cairns briskly. The reward, though not comparable with 
the full market value of a tusker, was fair enough, and as for the remaining 
animals of the herd, they would be his to sell outright. The herd, so the chief 
had told him, consisted of some eight bulls, sixteen cows, and a few young 
calves: a goodly number and a worthy bag. 

The deal clinched, Cairns was introduced to the manager's wife and 
daughter, who had entered the room. Dinner was then served by a dusky Lao 
boy clad in a neat white tunic. 

'Poo Lorn,' said John Morrison as the soup was handed round, 'has been 
located. He's been found at the head of a wild herd grazing some sixty miles 
from here.' 

Elise clapped her hands. 'Oh, daddy, how lovely for him.' 

'Mr Cairns is out to capture him again,' continued her father, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

'But Mr Cairns mustn't do anything of the sort,' said Elise decidedly. 

Richard Cairns flushed and bent his head to the soup. He was not 
accustomed to be given orders by any man, either white, black or brown, yet 



here was this chit of a girl taking a hand in his own private affairs. Cairns 
preserved a haughty silence and concentrated almost fiercely on his plate. 

John Morrison laughed. 'Sorry, Cairns, but my daughter was rather a 
particular pal of Poo Lorn's, and when you've heard the story you'll 
understand. According to the natives, Poo Lorn's sire was a wild elephant, 
and the result was he hated being hobbled. My daughter sympathised with 
him, and then one day he actually did get loose and—' 

'Your soup's getting cold, dear,' reminded his watchful wife. 

'Anyhow, I'm sure Mr Cairns won't catch Poo Lorn,' said Elise presently. 
'Poo Lorn's much too clever to allow anyone to get the better of him.' 

'Child, you mustn't say such things,' broke in her mother, deeply shocked. 

'Very well. Then I'll say I hope Mr Cairns doesn't catch him.' 

Cairns now looked at the girl with interest. This living in the wilds had 
made her stay younger than her years, so that she still remained naive and 
frank to an embarrassing degree. But she was a good kid, if a trifle spoilt, he 
decided, and he would try to draw her out. 

'We can't allow mere sentiment to interfere with business. Miss 
Morrison,' he told her. 'Besides, I've given your father my promise that I'll see 
Poo Lorn doesn't get hurt.' 

'Oh,' exclaimed Elise with rounded eyes, 'I don't think it's he that'll get 
hurt.' 

Cairns attacked the next course of chicken, conscious that the victory lay 
not with him. John Morrison made hoarse apology for his daughter, then 
changed the conversation. 

No more mention of Poo Lorn was made till dinner was over, and then 
the girl went straight up to where the guest was standing. 

'You've made up your mind? You're still going through with this?' she 
asked him suddenly. 

'I'm afraid I must, Miss Morrison.' 

She drew herself up to her full height. She stood, white, lovely, 
imperious. 

'Mr Cairns, Poo Lorn once saved my life!' The words were tense and 
quivering with emotion. 

Richard Cairns gazed back unflinchingly into those blue eyes of hers. He 
was hard, efficient, sure of himself, and as stubborn as she. 

'I am sorry, but I cannot go back on my word,' he said steadily. 

She swung away from him and walked out on to the verandah, leaving 



the others staring uncomfortably after her exit. A minute later she returned to 
the room. 

'Forgive me, everybody. I'm spoilt, I suppose. No, it's not your fault, 
dears; it's my own. Mr Cairns, forget a little girl's silly temper and make up a 
four at bridge. We don't often get the chance of a game.' 

They played till close on midnight, and then Cairns rose to leave. His 
companions escorted him to the gateway of the compound, where they shook 
hands. 

'I'll be back within a month and tell you all the news,' he said. 'And ever 
so many thanks for the evening.' 

'Take care of yourself, my dear boy,' whispered Mary Morrison. 

'Good luck to you, Cairns,' breezed her husband cheerfully. 

'Good luck to ... to Poo Lorn,' said Elise, and she smiled her sweetest 
smile. 

True to his word, on a rainy afternoon four weeks later, Richard Cairns came 
riding up the slope on his little pony, and the Morrisons, on hearing of his 
arrival, hastened over the lawns to meet him. 

'I've got the herd . . .' Cairns flung himself out of the saddle and mopped 
his brow. 

'Ah .. .' 

'But not Poo Lorn.' 

'Not Poo Lorn?' 

'No. He wasn't with the others when I rounded them up,' replied Cairns, 
smiling. He thought it best to smile with little Elise so near. 

'H'mm. Come on into the bungalow and have a yarn,' said John Morrison. 

Installed in a comfortable chair, the younger man related his adventure. 
He had tracked down the herd without much difficulty, but of Poo Lorn there 
had not been the faintest sign, though his hunters had searched far and wide 
for any elephant of unusual size or stature. Finally, giving up all idea of 
finding him, they had concentrated on the capture of the herd itself. A keddah 
of bamboo stakes had been built, and after a few days the herd had entered 
like so many sheep. The tame elephants were then sent into the keddah to 
rope the wild ones, and after a few more days the latter had quietened 
sufficiently for them to be led. Cairns had then freed a few of the weaker 
animals, and the remainder were now being brought by easy stages on the 
long journey back to Lakon Lampang. 



'And where are you camped now?' asked Morrison, who had listened with 
interest. 

'On the banks of the river Mae Lang, about four miles from here. My 
elephants are there, too.' 

'Well. . .' Elise now spoke, 'I think everything's happened for the best. Mr 
Cairns has bagged a lot of wild elephants as a reward for his trouble, and Poo 
Lorn goes free. Still. . .' she paused thoughtfully, 'it's funny Poo Lorn should 
have gone off on his own like that.' 

'Are you sure, Cairns, that you haven't been after a different herd to the 
one the chief mentioned?' asked Morrison. 

'Positive. The number of animals was the same, and their description 
tallied exactly with the information given me by the chief.' 

'Daddy, now I come to think of it, wild elephants are known sometimes to 
leave their herds for several weeks on end, but they always come back to 
them sooner or later. Aren't I right?' 

'You are, little lady; but how on earth have you come to learn that?' 

'Elsie is a great reader of natural history, Mr Cairns,' explained Mary 
Morrison. 

'Yes, I read about that, mother. But what I'd like to know is—where do 
they go on these lonely journeys?' 

'Where do they go?' echoed her father. 'No one knows. I doubt if anyone 
ever will know. That's one of the elephants' secrets.' 

'And I'd also like to guess,' continued Elise in a far-away voice, 'what Poo 
Lorn will do when he returns and finds his herd missing.' 

'Join another one, I expect,' answered her father. 'And now, Cairns, you'll 
stay to tea and dinner?' 

'Thanks, sir, but I must be riding back to my camp.' 

But John Morrison had no intention of allowing his visitor to leave so 
soon. He, Morrison, had now grown too old for a good deal of the arduous 
work of forest inspection, and already his head offices in London were 
writing to him on the subject of his retirement. An assistant, so they said, 
would require at least two years' practical experience of the jungle before 
qualifying for the post of manager, and they were therefore considering the 
advisability of engaging a reliable youngster and sending him out to be 
trained in his duties under the elder man. 

Yet, whom would they send? This question had been Morrison's constant 
nightmare, since head office might choose someone totally unsuited to the 



rough work and the hardships that are the lot of the jungle wallahs out East; 
or, worse still, they might send out a man who, though physically strong 
enough, would soon succumb to loneliness and drink. Morrison, fearful of 
this and loath to leave the country he loved so well, had so far succeeded in 
delaying the inevitable choice of a new assistant, but now he realised that his 
bosses would wait no longer; a letter must be written, and written at once, 
informing them that they could go ahead in their selection. 

Morrison glanced at the lean, sunburnt profile of his companion. If he 
read young Cairns aright, here was just the man for him. Cairns was clean, 
hard, deadly keen on the forest, and he spoke the Lao and Siamese dialects 
like a native. Cairns should be sounded. 

'Why ride back to your camp and spend a night in a damp tent when I've 
got a spare bungalow in the compound here for you? A rest in a comfortable 
bed would do you good, Cairns,' he said. 

'It's an idea,' breathed the other. 

'Then that's settled. I'll send a coolie out to tell your men you won't be 
back till the morning, and Elise can get your bungalow ready. Meanwhile, 
tea's indicated.' 

When tea was over, rain descended heavily, and the two men withdrew to 
Morrison's private room. There, the manager began his task of probing the 
mind of young Cairns. 

'This trading in elephants—do you make much money at the game? 'he 
ventured. 

'Not much,' confessed the other. 'Though this last batch ought to put me 
on my feet again.' 

'Still, from a financial point of view, it's a risky business, isn't it?' 

'It is.' 

'Then, why do you carry on at it? Couldn't you get a job of sorts in 
England, or Bangkok for that matter?' 

'I expect I could, but I'd rather stay on up here.' 

'Ah . . .' Morrison glanced through the open window. All round the back 
and sides of the compound the jungle crept. It was dark, gloomy, dripping 
with moisture and breathing of death. The rains hung over the forest stems 
like a pall. 

John Morrison pointed to the wilderness. 'You mean to tell me,' he said, 
in a voice of amazement, 'that you prefer to stay on in these sodden jungles, 
braving fever, dysentery, every sort of discomfort and danger, when you're 



not even sure of a decent financial return?' 

'Yes,' barked the other suddenly, 'and if your pay was rotten, I believe 
you'd do the same.' 

The crafty Morrison was decided. Here sat the very man for the job. 
Under a somewhat brusque exterior, Cairns, he felt sure, was as straight as a 
die and merciful at heart. It is the weak man who is cruel. 

'There's a way,' said the elder man slowly, 'in which you can remain in 
the jungle, and at the same time earn a safe, decent salary.' 

'I wish I knew of it.' 

'It's simple. I'm retiring in a couple of years. Why not become my 
assistant, learn the work, then take over my forest when I retire?' 

'You mean that, sir? 'asked Cairns incredulously. 

'I do, always, of course, provided you satisfy me during your term of 
apprenticeship. Now, think it over. You'll have as much jungle-life as you'll 
want going rounds of inspection in the forest, and in addition you'll have a 
comfortable compound and bungalow to return to after the trips. But don't 
hurry in your decision. . ..' 

'I've already made it,' broke in Cairns. 'But what about you, Mr Morrison? 
You've only seen me twice. 

'That's my own look-out,' answered the other dryly. 'Now, why not stay 
on as my guest for another two or three days? That'll give you time to 
consider the matter fully and enable me to explain some of the work to you. . 

f 

'But what about my elephants?' 

'They'll be all the better for a rest. You can keep them, both the wild and 
tame ones, in your present camp, together with your coolies and mahouts. I 
should ride out and inspect them every evening, though, if I were you.' 

'I will,' said Cairns fervently. 

'Then, at the end of your stay with us, and if you decide on the job, I'll 
write to Bangkok and London at once for their official sanction. They'll 
agree, of course—I've got influence with them—but it'll take three months to 
get London's reply, and meanwhile you can take your elephants into Lakon 
Lampang and sell 'em there. That'll start you on your new work with us with 
a nice sum of money at your back. Can do?' 

Richard Cairns drew a deep breath. He saw the steady grey eyes of the 
manager fixed on him, and it dawned in his mind that here was a man whose 
knowledge of the forest was greater by far than his own. 



'Can do, sir. And I hope I don't make too much of a damned fool of 
myself at the job.' 

This said, young Cairns walked over to the spare bungalow to bathe and 
change. John Morrison, left alone, was a prey to mingled feelings. He had 
now a worthy successor for the forest, but—in the distance he could hear 
Elise singing happily to herself. 

2. THE VENGEANCE OF POO LORN 

Poo Lorn, after a prolonged absence in the north, was back again in his 
grazing grounds. But where was his herd? He cruised around in the 
neighbourhood, and soon he discovered an empty stockade consisting of 
sharp bamboo stakes that had been sunk into the ground. He circled it, then 
left it for further investigations. After a while he came across one or two old 
cows and a decrepit tusker, but his followers as a herd had ceased to exist. 

Poo Lorn's brain moved slowly, uncomprehendingly, as if unable to 
fathom the extent of this disaster. And then he struck a trail. The trail was 
easy to follow, for many elephants had passed along it, and here and there the 
remains of man-made camp-fires littered the jungle clearings. Pausing only 
for brief intervals to rest and feed, Poo Lorn swung along this trail till he 
came out on to the bank of the river Mae Lang. 

'Here, a path ran along the bank parallel to the river, and up it he 
proceeded till the noise of distant trumpetings sounded on his ears. He now 
went forward more cautiously, and shortly he scented men-animals and heard 
their chatter. This caused him to leave the path and seek again the shelter of 
the fringing jungle, through which he pushed his great bulk without so much 
as the crackling of a branch. A few hundred yards' progress brought him to 
the edge of a large clearing, and halting, he peered through the leafy screen 
and beheld a strange and wonderful spectacle. 

Tethered to various trees surrounding the clearing stood the majority of 
his wild companions, while near them were several tame elephants whom he 
did not recognise. Every now and then a brown man would bring fodder and 
throw it down before the captured beasts, then walk across the open space to 
where some roughly made bamboo shelters had been erected. 

Poo Lorn, in his place of concealment, made neither sound nor movement 
till a new and quite distinctive scent came down the wind, whereupon he 
swayed from side-to-side and bubbled with suppressed wrath. A white man, 
mounted on a horse-animal, had ridden into the clearing and dismounted. He 



saw the white man inspect the tethered elephants, speak a few words to the 
mahouts and coolies, then spring on his pony again and ride hurriedly away 
to the north. Once the man was out of sight Poo Lorn ceased his bubbling 
and, after putting a good mile between him and the clearing, he halted a 
second time and brooded. 

So, the herd he had ruled had been captured in his absence, and by the 
white man, of all people. It was the white man who had first caused him, Poo 
Lorn, to be bound to posts, then kept in bondage vile for year upon year; it 
was the white man who caused both mahout and elephant to slave at heavy 
timber-work; and now this white man had done this final and terrible wrong 
to him. 

Poo Lorn rumbled and threshed. To him John Morrison and Richard 
Cairns were one and the same; they possessed the same scent, wore the same 
clothes, were the only living creatures he had seen who rode upon horses, and 
in consequence of this Poo Lorn's fierce soul was consumed with cold, 
terrible wrath that cried aloud for vengeance. 

To rescue his companions seemed impossible, nor could his brain fathom 
what course he should take to bring this about. One course, however, did 
remain, and that was to lay waste the compound at Ban Tern and trample to 
death the man he hated. In his sullen rage the memory of the little girl who 
had once been his friend was lost upon him; he was now a pulsating engine of 
destruction, and destroy he would. 

Though the desire for immediate action was hot in his mind, he did not 
hurry. The night was the time for him to strike, since then the humans ceased 
from their activities and slept. He, therefore, remained in the forest till close 
on midnight, and then he swung into his stride. Though the clouded sky made 
the darkness as black as pitch, his eyes were capable of dilation far beyond 
the power of any human, and he pressed through the jungle as if broad 
daylight flooded the land. From years of working in the locality, he knew, 
every inch of his present surroundings, and he found the path by the river 
with ease. He passed the clearing where his elephants were tethered, and no 
one saw him go by, for the whole camp lay deep in slumber. He struck the 
little track that led to Ban Tern. 

An hour later he had reached the outskirts of the village. Here, a sudden 
impulse caused him to move straight ahead instead of swinging off to the left 
and climbing up the hill towards the hated white man's compound, and 
shortly the sleeping marketplace walled up on either side of him. 



He came to a standstill, towering np on the muddy lane like a huge great 
shadow, as black as the night that clothed him. On the last occasion that he 
had been in this self-same village a mahout had sat astride his neck, and 
chains were upon him. But now he was free, free to use his gigantic strength 
as and how he liked. 

He approached the tallest of the dwellings, which happened to be the teak 
house of Check Lee, the evil Chinaman. Luckily for that gentleman and his 
secretary, both these two were absent on some secret business over the 
border, and they thus escaped a highly unpleasant fate, for Poo Lorn was no 
bungler. The house was built on tall stilts, which served to protect the owners 
from the dampness of the rains and any possible attack from wild animals, 
and round one of these stilts Poo Lorn curled his trunk. He heaved, the post 
snapped like a twig, and the whole building swayed. Two more posts were 
quickly split in half, whereupon the Chinaman's house crashed sideways on 
to the earth. 

The noise awoke the inhabitants of some huts nearby. They rushed out on 
to the pathway, heard strange rumblings and bellowings, screamed hurried 
warnings, and fled for their lives up the hill. 

Poo Lorn, having trampled the broken house well under foot, then 
proceeded to further demolishment. Several more shanties along the line were 
hurled down and pounded to pieces with a slow and relentless thoroughness, 
the while the remainder of the villagers rushed wildly for some place of 
safety without so much as a thought for their scanty possessions left behind. 

Pandemonium now reigned in the little hamlet. Men, women and children 
screamed and yelled, then vanished into the night; chickens clucked, 
fluttered, beat frenzied wings; squealing pigs wallowed and slithered round 
the mud beneath the houses; from their pens bullocks bellowed hoarsely and 
stamped with their hooves; several water buffaloes, freeing themselves from 
the stakes to which they were tied, went galloping down the marketplace, 
bleating in alarm; and, as if to add to the uproar, the howls and barks of 
countless pariah dogs rose up from every quarter. 

Suddenly, the clamour from the animal population of the village came to 
an end, for Poo Lorn had made off to another destination. Immense, 
implacable, he now stalked up the hill towards the compound where, 
unknown to him, the majority of the brown people had fled, seeking John 
Morrison's protections. 

The Laos had assembled in the huge garden, and at their head stood the 



white manager, accompanied by Richard Cairns. Round both the men's 
shoulder coats had been thrust hurriedly over their sleeping apparel. John 
Morrison grasped a shot-gun in his hand, and his companion a bamboo spear 
taken from the office. Each stared intently through the gloom. 

'Fonk! A muffled trumpet sounded in the darkness below the slope of the 
rising ground, and a shiver of expectancy went through the waiting crowds, 
some of whose members carried flares that lit up their brown faces like 
strange, unearthly genii. The manager nudged Cairns's arm. 

'Heaven knows why we're holding these weapons,' he whispered. 'They're 
about as much use as a pea-shooter and a toothpick for what we're up 
against.' 

Cairns grinned mirthlessly. As a protection from panther and tiger, his 
own heavy rifle had been left with his head coolie in the elephant camp four 
miles away, while John Morrison's rifle was even now in far-away Bangkok 
for the renewal of a broken spring. A spear and a shot-gun to ward off the 
attack of an elephant! Cairns grinned again and shifted his weight from one 
foot to the other. 

'Remember,' the elder man was speaking, 'if the animal charges, you take 
care of the mob that bolts to the right, while I'll go with those that run in the 
opposite direction. After that, keep your men well scattered if you can. Don't 
allow 'em to bunch together too much.' 

'I've got you,' said Cairns. 'Hello, who's this?' 

A white form sprang out of the darkness, and both men turned to see 
Elise come rushing towards them. Her hair fell over the shoulders of the 
dressing-gown she wore, and her eyes were glowing with excitement. 

'Father,' she panted, 'it's Poo Lorn. It must be him. Let me go ahead and 
meet him before he reaches the compound. I can stop him from doing any 
damage. I simply know I can.' 

For once, John Morrison was almost rough with his daughter. He had put 
her, together with her mother and some of the women and children of the 
village, behind the pony stables at the extreme end of the compound. This 
position was not entirely secure—indeed, no place of absolute safety existed 
—but his past experiences of rogue elephants told him that while they 
delighted in wrecking the dwellings of humans, they invariably avoided any 
spot where ponies had been tied. Between horse and elephant a mutual sense 
of fear and distrust apparently existed, and Morrison had therefore given 
Elise strict orders not to stir a foot away from the lee of the stables; yet here 



she was offering to go out, alone and unprotected, and meet the terrible death 
that ever drew nearer. 

He seized her arm. 'Nothing living could stop him now, child, only a dose 
of cold metal. Cairns, hold my gun while I take Elise back to her mother.' 

Elise was hustled back to the comparative safety of the stables, arid by 
the time John Morrison had returned to the side of his companion, Poo Lorn 
had arrived at the gates of the compound. The gates were shut, but this did 
not trouble the elephant, as he simply went straight through them. They 
dissolved in a sharp crackling, and a moment later he was striding across the 
lawn. He saw the black mass of people, but he did not fear them or their 
flares. Curling trunk over tusks, he charged. The humans scattered to right 
and left, whereupon the dim shape of the white man's bungalow rose up in the 
distance behind where they had been. Poo Lorn made for that bungalow. As 
he did so a loud report sounded and he received a sharp sting in the side, of 
which he took no notice whatever. He shuffled straight on, intent on the 
bungalow. 

Arrived there, he immediately began operations. The building was, like 
that of the Chinaman, supported on posts, though the latter were made of 
heavy squares of teak and were stronger far than any in the village. Poo Lorn 
therefore, made no attempt to pull at them but, stooping, placed the thick root 
of his trunk against the stoutest of the posts. He then heaved with the whole 
might of his body, and the post split and fell. 

After two more had been dealt with in the same manner, he drew back a 
few paces from the bungalow, for he was no fool. On many a time during his 
servitude to man had he cleared piled-up stacks of teak logs in the rivers, and 
he knew the danger to life and limb that arose as they came tumbling and 
crashing down. This bungalow, too, was large and heavy, and accordingly he 
realised that it behoved him to keep at a safe distance when it fell. He 
therefore, went around to the jutting-out front verandah, which he began 
pushing with the end of his tusks. Soon, the whole building swayed, and John 
Morrison drew in his breath. It cut him to the quick to see his home 
destroyed, yet he desisted from firing a second shot. To wound the elephant 
again would only enrage him further, while if he were left to work his will 
unhindered he might in due course return to the forest without having killed a 
single human being. 

Accordingly, Poo Lorn, undisturbed by such trifles as pellets from a gun, 
pushed mightily at the swaying bungalow. It lurched over sideways, hung 



poised for the fraction of a second, then collapsed like a pack of cards. He 
trod and thrust savagely at the ruins, after which he turned his attention to the 
other big building in the compound. This chanced to be the company's office, 
which was built on a level with the ground. Since he could not knock it down, 
he contented himself with shattering one of the walls and ripping up part of 
the roof. The wall, as it bulged inwards, sent writing desks flying in all 
directions. Letter files, ink bottles, surveying maps, typewriters and foolscap 
littered the floor in a flaky, indescribable mass, and the records of years were 
rendered useless. By the destruction of the office Poo revenge was far greater 
than he realised. 

At last, satisfied that he could do no more, he began striding around the 
compound, seeking for the white man. He was vaguely aware of figures 
flying hither and thither, and of a confused crying and shouting going on all 
around him, with the result that he himself became confused. He swung in 
uncertain fashion from one part of the garden to the other, and finally came to 
the conclusion that he was very, very tired. His trunk was sore and swollen, 
his sides were scarred, and his giant legs ached with weariness. The peace 
and quiet of the jungle called. 

Abandoning all further attempt against these humans, he plunged into the 
forest that grew at the back of the compound. He passed some of the hobbled 
elephants of the company, who chirruped nervously, but these he ignored, 
and soon he was several miles away from the village. Selecting a patch of 
long, thick grass, he halted and brooded. 

On the morrow he would return to his deserted grazing grounds, and there 
he would stay alone for the rest of his life. No more company for him! The 
presence of wild companions might bring humans to the spot again, the 
humans that ever threatened his freedom and his return to that distant goal far 
away in the north. No, he would remain solitary, but—should these humans 
ever attempt to recapture his own giant body, he, being unhampered by any 
timid herd, would deal with them in dire and terrible fashion. 

Poo Lorn the Terrible brooded alone in the teak forest. Five miles away 
brown men wept, cursed, squalled and yelled, but the whites wasted no time 
bemoaning their fate. They comforted the frightened, succoured the 
homeless, worked all through the night and far into the following morning. 
And Richard Cairns, as for hour after hour he toiled, carried two visions in 
his heart. They were glorious visions, that quickened his puke and sent the 
hot blood surging richly through his veins. 



One vision was that of Poo Lorn the Terrible, the great bull elephant 
beneath whose mighty shadow mere humans shrank to futile insignificance. 
Clothed by the night, he had appeared to be of almost uncanny size and 
grandeur. Trumpeting, bellowing, tearing down huge buildings as if they 
were stacks of cardboard, Poo Lorn had, indeed, resembled some terrific God 
of vengeance, and the sight of him had been awe-inspiring to the last degree. 
Though he lived for one hundred years, young Cairns would never forget that 
night. Its impressions were seared on his soul as if written in letters of fire. 

From Poo Lorn of the Elephants, 1930 
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World's one of the most amazing and largest mammal to live 
on land - Elephants, are Known to have a very close bond to 
the most able species of the world - the Human Beings. 

A trunk in front, a tail behind and a daunting size, an elephant 
is an immediate attraction to children of all ages. 

Tusker Tales, is an amalgamation of stories that revolves around 
this beautiful bond between the most intelligent and one of the 
most majestic species on this face of earth. The mammal being 
loved by humans of all age group, the various stories in the 
book carefully sketches out words from the Elephant's silence. 

It also talks about how our young ones share a special bond 
with one of the largest domesticated animal. 

In this new Rupa anthology. Ruskin Bond has brought together 
some very interesting and moving adventure stories of the 
elephant written by master storytellers like Rudyard Kipling. 
Jan Kinnsale, K. M. Eady, W. G. Adam. Reginald Campbell 
and Peggy Albrecht. Sometimes tragic, sometimes humorous 
the anthologies capture every mood and sentiments. 

The collection also includes a true life incident and a very 
touching story - "The Elephant and the Cassowary” - written 
by Ruskin Bond himself. 

A must-read for children of all ages. 
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